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MY FRIEND. gor and be iron’d ere | 
an hear Julhen’s new quadrille 
Wouldst thou be friend of mine '— 
Thou must be quick and bold Oh! that a shirt entire 
When the right is to be done, | could on my shoulders fix, 


And the truth is to be told ; “ regatta” at two-and-four, 
r the long-cloth at four-and-six, 
W earing no friend-like smile 
When thine heart is hot within, 
At take ine glad ; 
— no truce with _— or guile, But nought have I, even that to buy, 
No compromise with sin. And credit cannot be had 
Open of eye and speech, In a garret airy and high, 
Open of heart and hand. With features seedy and sad, 
Holding thine own but as in trust Stood a gent in ungentle attire, 
For thy great brother-band. For never a shirt he had 
Patient and stout to bear, . Scrub! scrub! scrub! 
Vet bearing not for ever . \W orking away like a brick, he 
Gentle to rule, and slow to bind, Wash d his front in a tub, 
Like lightning to deliver ' Singing this song of the dickv 
True to thy fatherland, om 
UNITED SERVICES 


True to thine own true love ; 
True to thine altar and thy creed, 
And thy good God above. 


“Union is strength.” 
The correctness of the above text was perhaps never better proved than 
when the brave fellows of our Army and Navy exerted themselves in cordial! 


But with no bigot scorn | conjunction one with the other to defeat their common enemy ; and though 
For faith sincere as thine, ‘instances occurred in which feelings of distrust or jealousy rose up between 
Though less of form attend the prayer, the Commander-in-Chief ashore, and the Commander-in-Chief afloat, yet, hap- 
Or more of pomp the shrine ; |,pily for old England, this was but rarely manifested, and even when it did 


| display itself, very little of a corresponding character was evinced by the offi’ 
‘cers and men who were serving under them, for except amongst a small por- 
‘uon oi the higher grades who espoused the partisanship of their leaders, it ge- 
nerally that the utmost unanimity prevailed between both arms of 
service, who cheerfully shook hands upon all reasonable occasions—especialls 


Remembering Him who spake 
The word that cannot lie, 

** Where two or three in my name meet 
There in the midst am I !” 


I bar thee not from faults— when about to be engaged in any desperate enterprise. 
Giod wot, it were In vain : When [ look back on the Jast half century of my existence, with all its ma 
Inalienable heritage nifold changes and strange occurrences, | am at once reminded that I have 
Since that primeval slain! lived in “ stirring times,”—an ivterval that has called mto action more war- 
The wisest have been fools— nors and statesmen, really worthy of the titles, than any former age of Great 
The surest stumbled sore : Britain's boast—men whose names and deeds must ever oceupy tue most ex- 
Strive thou to stand—or fall’n arise, \\alted position in the historic column wiich may be reared by a grateful public 
I ask thee not for more ! ito the memory of the brave and wise ; nor should it be deeined presumption 1 


‘This do, and thou shalt knit compat pons gamer me breast of the most humble who claims to 
Closely my heart to thine ; at ri me or of and nobler meu: in fact, this 
Next the dear love of Giod above should be the aim—the ambition of every one who railes round the national 
colours with a determination to assert and to uphold the honour and integrity 
Such Friend on earth be mine of tefesion of teat ber 


London, January, 1814. cheers me in iny moments of solitude, avd it points my pen to record the in- 
pee j ‘trepid conduct of those gallant spirits who jearlessly stood between their coun- 
THE SONG OF THE DICKY. iry's glory and its threatened degradation. 


{An able poem entitled the * Song of a Shirt” appeared a few weeks back i have often witnessed we bond of brotherhood between the seaman and the 
in our columns, detailing the misery of the unfortunate work-woman. The fol- aoa waee in presence of the foe—the West Indies, Toulon, Egypt, the 
lowing communication has been dropped into the letter-box. It was accom-| River Platte, the Mediterranean, the crossing tie Adour, @nd many other 
panied by a note detailing the equal misery of the helpless men-about-town, places and events of old tines, whilst Syria aud China are of more recent date, 
fwho have not a shirt to sing about, but supply its place by a front, or * dicky ;”) but each affording ample evidence ot the fraternal regard that predominated 
which is described as a species of linen breast plate tied on with string; e¥er the minds of all, and urged them on to victory. {ft was not prompted by 
and, with the aid of a waistcoat, calculated to deceive the eye of the rivalry, for that seldom engenders kindly emotions ; there was something more 

most wary into a belief that the wearer is enabled to go the entire corazza. ] noble, more generous, than a mere wish to eclipse a competitor m the tigid- 
’ it flowed from an earnest desire to aid each other m the discharge of those im- 


In agarret airy and high, portant duties on which the protection of their native land mainly depended . 
With features seedy and sad, | And yet in most respects no two individuals could by any possibility be more 
Stood a gent in ungentle attire, dissimilar in habits, manners, and instroction, than the seaman and the soldier, 
For ee» shirt he had. —one at all times rolling about like his own ship running down a trade; the 
_ Serub! scrub! scrub ! other as stiff and as erect as. a fort tlag-statl—one with his silk handkerchict 
W orking away like a brick, he loosely knotted round his neck, bis shirt-co!lar thrown over his open jacket, 
Ww ash’d huis front in a tab, and the waistband of his trousers resting on lus hips; the other with hard, 
Singing the song of a dicky | rough, horny stock, no shirt to be seen, and jacket buttoned up tight to the 
Scrub! scrub! scrub! ‘throat, whilst the pantaloons or trousers were fitted with an exactitude that 
‘This washing is aught but a treat, ‘marked the mastery of a professor in the nether-garment line. As in dress, so 
Scrub! scrub! scrub! in almost everything else, a pericet contrast prevailed—each appeared to be 

Ere I can appear in the street. | formed for his own peculiar station. 

Tis fine to be a swel’, | ‘The characteristic humour of our tars, whieh, though!checked by discipline, 
In Chestertield wrapper so flash, ‘could not be wholly subdued, was a constant source of mirth to the more pre- 
But the misery who can tell cise and well-drilled soldier ; for mstanee, at Alexandria, on the 13th March, 
Of having a dicky to wash? | 1801, T remember seeing a dare-devil of a Boatswaiu's-Mate, belonging to the 


| Tigre, mounted on a donkey, and charging with the dragoons against a body 
‘of infautry ; he was repeatedly capsized, but escaped unhurt ; got all a-taunto 
again, and with nothing but a ship's cutlass, did considerable execution. Hy 
| was one of the Nava! pattalion under Sir Sydney Smith, and well did he play 
his part. Jack maneuvred lis eraft in grand style till the animal took it into 
| his obstinate head to make sail for the citv, when the seaman, wishing to avo d 
au immediate interview with the authorities, slipped off and rejoined his party. 
|The French were rather annoyed at this buriesque exlubition, and many a mus- 
‘ket was levelled to bring Jack down, but not a ball touched him, and, except a 


Oh! men, that admire my air, 
And think me exactly the thing, 
It is not a shirt that I wear, 
Bat a dicky tied on with a string. 
Swell! swell! swell! 
On poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
Still do I try to be a swell, 
Although I have never a shirt. 


Scrub ! scrub! scruo ! ‘few bruises and scratches from his many falls, he was otherwise unscathed. 
Alas, for a long black stock, ‘The English soldiers cheered him on, and frequently, amidst the roaring of the 
Or a gent’s new vest witha double-breast, artillery and the rattling peals of musketry, loud shouts of laughter arose as 
Which at prying eyes could mock. Jack manfully attacked a French dragoon or was rolling, ass and all, upon the 
Frill, and buttons, and tape, \ground. 


Tape, and buttons, and frill, It was a pretty spectacle the first landing in Aboukir Bay,—the boats pulling 


‘ 
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steadily along in their divisions—the shells and the round and grape from the || We continued to occupy our position without more than slight interruption 
: for about a weck. Supplies were regularly and readily 7 from the fleet, 


castle and the hills throwing up the water around them like bubbling fountains, . ppiie tar : 
but though the shot the seamen working with right good will im landing them, and occasionally run- 


and sending many a brave fellow to his long account: I , : ( 
flew like hail, the advance of the boats was never retarded for a single moment, |ning up from the boats to see their old friends and shipmates, and not untre- 
quently bringing them a portion of their grog—for this latter luxury was rather 


and on getting to the shore, the sailors readily carried many of the soldiers to|| ne 
dry land, to prevent their getting wet from the surf; whilst the Navy Bat-||scarce on shore. ‘The gun boats and launches on the lake had a brush now 
talion-men handled the field-pieces, and dragged them up witha celerity that) and then with the batteries ; and there was some skirmishing carried on at the 


was quite animating to the rest of the army; it seemed to daunt the French, outposts, but nothing of any material consequence occurred til] the morning of 
who were pouring ina destructive tire, but the moment the 23d Regiment was ithe 21st, when about four o'clock the beating of the drums and the sounding of 
formed, they charged with such vigour, that the enemy were literally driven up| |the bugles, summoned every one to their several posts. The French were up- 
one side of a steep hill, at the summit of which they had a strong force posted,|/on us, and at intervals, during the darkness, the blazing of the artillery sent up 
with several cannon ; but such was the irresistible energy of the regiment I |a lurid flash that illumined al! the atmosphere. ‘lhe naval brigade were about 
have named, and a part of the 40th, that they were driven down the other side ithe first under way (for sturdy Jack, accustomed to be roused out in # squall to 
of the eminence in full retreat. Both Services beheld this gallant affair with |shorten sail, takes but little time to clap his rigging over the mast-head, be- 
strong feelings of admiration, and even here some of the blue-jackets would |sides, our Commander had been forewarned ;) and though we could scarcely 
have a share in it, for their boats being sunk, and having no other especial duty|/distinguish each other, yet in a very short time we were engaged with the ad- 
to discharge, they stript the bodies on the beach of their cross-belts and, of, vanced guard, and soon after the battle became general. 
course, cartouch-boxes, and picking up firelocks—of which there certainly was | As davlight broke upon us, we had a better view of affairs. Nothing could 
no lack—ihey pushed on with the best, and une of them having got hold of a exceed the impetuosity of the French, particularly the cavalry : they dashed 
boat-hook, stript of his check shirt, and thrusting the boat-hook through the |jin amongst the infantry, and frequently were mingled with them in terrible con- 
arms, he raised it aloft, and cheering loudly, led the way for his companions, ‘fusion ; bat the steady conduct of the British, although far inferior in numbers 
to the great amusement of Colonel Spencer, who commanded the detachment ;) to their opponents, who showed about two to one against us, was unconquer- 
and when on the summit of the hill, they ran to the field-pieces which the enemy lable ; the enemy was repulsed with great Joss. Our right and centre were 
had abandoned, and seemed to be more at home in handling the great guns the principal poits of attack, and immense bodies of cavalry charged in co- 
than inthe use of small arms. ‘Phey also made themselves very serviceable}'|amn, but they were driven back, leaving a great many of their comrades be- 
catehme the horses which the French had left behind, and when most of them, ‘hind them. 1t was in one of these charges that for a short time bore down re- 
were mounted, they galloped back, cutting all sorts of strange capers, to isistance, 1 was knocked over by the horse of a dragoon, and was stunned by a 
kick from his hoof — I did not, however, remain Jong in a state of stupor—the 


join their shipmates. ‘These horses were found extremely useful to the ar- 
‘noise of the guns and the shouting, was almost enough to arouse the dead ; and 


ullery. 
In three days the whole of the army were prepared to advance, and a forward when I revived to consciousness, | could scarcely make out where I was. A 


movement was accordingly made, so as to bring the troops within sight of the’ /few minutes afterwards, a squadron of French dragoons approached, and as it was 
enemy, who were posted on some well-fortified heights, seemingly resolved to! utterly impossible to get away, I stretched myself out at full length, face down- 
uppose our further progress, and a disposition was consequently made to attack) wards, close to a dead horse which had rolled over in its agony, and the heels 
them on the following morning. were somewhat raised in the air. The dragoons dashed forwara—leaped the 

I was then but a youngster, though 1 had seen some little service, and had jobstruction—passed on, and | sustained no, greater injury than I had received 


been sent that evening with a communication for Capt. Riboleau, of the As- ‘before. The back of my head had bled considerably, my hat was gone, and 
my clothes much torn, so that probably [ had been tossed about by a similar 


trea frigate, and as it was late before I reached the British lines, | contrived, !y clo hy 
to remain all night, Capt. R., who was in the Navy Battalion under Sir Syd- Visitation whilst stupified. 
ney Smith, giving me permission todo so. ‘Thus, being attached to no par- | When the dragoons had got about a hundred yards from me, I raised my- 
ticular branch, I had an opportunity of rambling about and observing pretty, selt up, and saw the 42d on their right come to the present,—a rattling dis- 
well all that was going on. ‘The utmost animation prevailed, but it was nei- charge followed, that emptied several saddles, and the rest were so contused, 
ther violent nor boisterous—a cool, settled determination appeared to pervade that they scattered abroad and fled in almost every direction ; I never saw such 
every mind, and strengthen the resolve of every heart. ‘The men spoke cheer- @ dispersion either betore or since. Desirous of rejoining the brigade—though 
fully to each other, and though nose could tell who would fall on the shores of |they were not in sight—and nothing appearing to prevent iny getting to the 
Egypt, yet there was a general glow of manly enthusiasm that gazed upon, 42d, I rose up and tried to run, but found I was too much bruised to make any 
ihe hazard without surinking. ‘The most excited were the Guards and an Irish |great speed ; and the Highlanders effecting a quick movement to repulse some 
regiment, the number of which I have forgotten,—the most quiet and orderly French troops that were commencing a fresh attack, I was left nearly alone, 
were the 42d and the Artillery ; as for the Naval Brigade, honest Jack in-|/near a heap of slain, composed of English, French, Albanians, and Mamelukes, 
dulged his characteristic humour, and having but little preparation to make for |who had all fallen in the desperate attempt upon our right. How they came to 
themselves, they tendered their services to assist the soldiers. ibe so promiscuously thrown together, can only be accounted for by the nature 
‘The next day the fight began. It was the French who opened their fire jof the assault, and the resolute character of the resistance previous to daylight. 
first, and then descended from the heights to meet the leading bngades. ‘The |Amongst the dead — two or three blue jackets of the naval brigade ; and 
conflict soon became general; the enemy fought with determination and wa-|/™0V!PS onwards, I heard myself called by name : it was one of the same class, 
jour ; but the cool; precision and admirable maneuvres of the English forced owe was sitting up at a short distance from me, with a masket laid across his 
them to give way, and take shelter under the heights near the city. During | ighs, a pistol on one side, and a broken cutlass on the other, with three or 
the battle I kept pretty close to my own Captain, and who afterwards ex- goes boxes. , 
pressed himself pleased with my behaviour, and kept me with him. Of the!) SVGIT#), Mr. ,” said he, with seeming glee, as I got tolerably close to 
inilitary evolutions I knew but little, but it was impossible not to be sensible||"'™. ~ We ve peppered the beggars pretty handsomely. J arnt able to go in 
, chase, seeing as I’ve carried away one of my lower stancheons,’’—his leg was 


of the judicious movements of the troops, and the undaunted manner in which | veges Andie Se : 
they drove the French, step by step, under cover of the fortifications, nearly °TO*®,~ Pee I've made shift to overhaul some of the dead-uns’ magazines, 
up to the very walls. It was intended to have renewed the attack upon them | |*2¢ grab ould of a few gunner’s stores ; as you see I can run out my gun and 
even in this strong position; put Sir Ralph Abercromby withdrew the Army,||"*¥° * shot at “em the moment any on *em heaves in sight. 
and encamped about three miles from the city, having the Mediterranean on; ~ But you must be suffering great pain, Thomson,” remarked I ; ** how did 
our right, and Lake Mareotis on our left, with a dreary burning-hot sandy plain||you get hove down?” 
in our front, and Aboukir Bay at a distance in our rear. 1 own that the sight; “‘1t was a grape-shot, Mr. ——, as done the job,” answered he, with reck- 
of the field with the dead and dying lying about in all directions, sickened my} |!ess indifference, * but [ don’t vally it more than a stale quid,—and as for the 
young heart, and I thought of the many mourners the havoc of war had made ;|/!eg. why, as soon as we have beat the Crapoes, the doctor will have to clap a 
then came the recollections of my own home, and the grief of my mother had) /fish upon it. But look out, sir,—here comes a French dragoon. Lord love 
her son fallen i the strife. The scorching sun was pouring down its terrible| your heart, Mr. 
heat upon the sufferers ; and the exbalations from the sand and the blood of the |knock him off his perch.”’ 
slain, created a miasma near the surface of the ground, that was almost suffo-|! 1 did as 1] was desired, for Thomson was one of our best Quartermasters, and 
cating, and dreadful painful to the eyes, causing a severe smarting, that brought! therefore to be relied on, and I squatted down close tohim. The dragoon 
on redness and dimness of sight. ‘The wounded were soon removed ; and||perceived us, (in fact, the gallant tar shouted to attract his attention,) and 
whilst passing over the field with a party of seamen to inter their dead ship- |moved his bridle to direct his horse towards where we were situng. He clapped 
mat@s or companions in arms, a young man addressed me in French, imploring, spers, flourished his sabre, to give a cut en passant, when Thomson, raising 
jor * water—water."’ Some of the camp followers or the Egyptians had near-||his musket, took a steady aim,—snapped the trigger,—the piece missed fire. 
ly stript hun naked, and his body was smeared with blood and sand mixed to-|| “It’s all up with us, now, Thomson,” said ], as something like a nervous 
ether. He was lying on one side, with just sufficient of strength left to prop |tremor crept over me. 
himself a little up;—a dark pool of gore had saturated the sand where his) “* Not a bit of it, Mr. ——,” answered he, with real or assumed confidence. 
head had laid, and bis hair was thickly matted with it. He was severely ‘Lay yourself all along, like a dead jolly.— it’s a d—d rotten friend as serves 
wounded iu several places by the bayonet, and had received a deep cut in the Us as this thing has done,—but howld on, Mr. ——; never say die while 
head fromasabre; bis wounds were exposed to the sun, and festering in its fierce |there’s a shot in the locker.” 
heat—erimson pools were oozing beneath him, and it was really surprisingthat’, Whilst uttering this he laid aside the musket, and his hand firmly grasped 
the human frame could bear so great a loss of the vital current, and yet cling ithe pistol, without lifting it from the sand. The dragoon’s sword was raised, 
io existence. He had only time, however, to declare himself an officer of 'and his body bent down, to make sure of his blow. He was within a few 
French cavalry, when he fainted. Some of my bold fellows strove to arouse) yards, when Thomson sudden!y presented the pistol—fired—and the French- 
him—rather roughly to be sure—but finding their efforts unavailing, they were) |man fell from his seat, flying several yards beyond us, through the velocity of 
about to abaudon all further attempts, when one of the Assistant-Surgeons ap- jhis horse. ‘The ball had passed through his head, and after a short convulsive 
pointed to the uaval brigade, coming up, poured a small quantity of brandy jstruggle he stirred no more. 
down his throat, which ina short time revived him; water was then given, and)“ | knew I should do it, Mr. ,’’ said ‘Thomson, with evident satisfaction, 
lie was sent to the hospital that had been temporarily erected for the sick and jas he proceeded to reload the pistol ; ‘It's the fortune of war, sir. Just fetch 
wounded. As soon as iy melancholy duty was discharged, | went to visit the| the fellow's magazine, sir, will you! and I'll do as much for you, Mr. ’ 
place, and was recognised by the young Frenchman, who expressed hunself in| |when you get your sticks knocked away. T hough I see you’ve got the red 
ierms of gratitude for the timely help that had been afforded him. He an-|/ropes shipped abaft,” alluding to my hair behind, which was rather long, being 
nouriced himself to be a Captain of Dragoons, and the son of General Roize,) stained with blood. ‘+ Lord love you, bear a hand,—and if you borrows his 
pistols, orcan pick up a musket,—and there’s plenty to be had without axing 


who commanded the Cavalry in the French army ; in the ardour of engaging, || ; 
his troop had got mingled with the British Infantry, and he had received those! |wiih or by your leave,—it may sarve to teach the parley-woos a bit of manners, 
desperate bayonet thrusts, which had nearly deprived him of life, that even now and be to "em, for rousing genelmen out at such an unseemly hour of the 
hung tremblingly in the balance. ‘The following day a message came from the morning. You see, I arnt had time to make my toddleit.” 


General, inquiring the fate of his son, which, being communicated to Sir Ralph | I suppose he meant “toilet,” for he was without shoes or stockings. I rose 


Abercromby, brought the young prisoner under more immediate notice ; and at once to comply with his request. 

there can be no doubt that he would have been released upon giving his parole, | ‘* Bring all the muskets you can, Mr. ,” said he, with something like 

butthat it was deemed hazardous in the extreme to remove him. He was a) sternness, ‘“‘they’ve taken precious good care as I shant run away, but they 
hall ticd the owld hull can defend himself—” a loud “hurrah” resounded in 


fine-looking youth, not yet twenty years of age ; and great attention was paid) |shall | ) 
to him, as his manners appeared to interest every one in his favour. the air. He listened for 4 minute, then gave a cheer himself, and continued, 


” 


, Just bring yourself to an anchor, and see how soon I'll 
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“It does one’s heart goud to hear "em, Mr. —— ; why don’t you sing out for removed to the flag ship aud conveyed to Rio, where he was delivered up loti 
the honour of owld England,—barring Billy Pitt’ But there, may hay you! Portuguese authorities. and condemned to the mines of San Paulo tor lik 
had better be puckalowmg the ammy nition than wasting your young breath, as) Whether he was released or not subsequently | do not recollect, but J perfectly 
you may want afore long. All muskets, mind, no matchlocks, and, Lord love) remember the story being current on the station, when I served out there under 
you, look smart.” the gallant Admiral. But to return to my Original narrative connected with 

I was sufficiently recovered to run to the heap of slain, and was not long in, Egypt. 
complying with ‘Thomson’s wishes,—collecting, at the same time, as manyear- Sit Sydney, full of chivalrous eagerness and bravery, slowed the Command- 
touche-boxes as I could. These I brought to him, and then went to take pos-) ef-in-Chief his broken weapon, and Sir Ralph, knowing the peculiar character- 
session of the dead dragoon’s pistols ; but here [ met with determined opposi-| istic of the fearless seaman, immediately presented link with te sabre he had 
tion,—for the horse, after losing his rider, had wheeled round, and returned to} Wrested from the dragoon, and which, to a mind constituted as Sir Sydney's 
the spot where he laid. It was truly affecting to see how the creature sinelt, Was, became doubly valuable, uot only on account of the giver, but also of the 
down at his master, whined and snorted, and endeavoured to move him. He, manner in which the General had become possessed of ut. “The naval hero 
would not let me come near, but flung out and snapped with his teeth, that 1 unght also have looked upon it as a sort of acknowledgement, tor he had, the 
was forced to give it up, as I did not like to shoot so faithful an animal. ‘Thom- day before, received intelligence of the intended attack of the French army un- 
son, however, was not quite so nice; he sent a ball through his head, and der Menou, and communicated it to the General-in-Chicf, but from some cause 
down he fell. _ or the other, no atteution was paid to it, with the exception of those officers, 

“ And now, young geneliman,” said the Quartermaster, | sce no good in your! who, relying upou the correctness of Sir Sydney's authority, made preparation 
stopping here, when you may get safe within the lines.” ‘and were the first under arins. 

* But what will you do, Thomson? I shall not like to leave you,” returned. After brief conversation on the progress of the fight (during which Sir Sydney 
I; for he was always a great favourite with me, and was the first to instruct more than once brandished the sabre, aud assured the General, that the enemy 
me in knotting and splicing. “must give way), Sir Ralph pointed to me, and observed, ** Coumodore, here ts 

“* Oh, never fear for me, sir,” answered he, * I'm as good as a batter now,"*| one of your lambs.” IT was instantly recognised, and ordered to go to the reas 
and he began trying the muskets, to sce if they were loaded, “only i wish J) if much hurt, or if not to proceed to my division. the direction of which was 
was alongside of the dead horse. Never mind,—make sail out of this,—Mr.) pointed out, but I found the latter impossible, and coumy to the nineteenth | 
, and just take the bearings of where you leave Jem ‘Thomson, so that if, femamed with them till the close of tne fight,—the Frene!s retreating iu an or- 
you come within hail of the lads you can tell ‘em where I'm hove down. See,| derly manner to their former position, when | went to the rear and got my wound 
there’s Pompey’s Pillar, on with a turret,—a good leading mark. Good bye, dressed. J] saw no more of Sir Ralph Abercrombie ; he attained a battery near 
Mr. ; heave a-head,—here’s more 0’ them gallows rogues a-coming.” _, the Guards, about the centre of the line, and commanding view of the tield ; 

I quitted him, but had not proceeded far when I overtook that noble-iminded | here he remained, till assured that the day was won, when he sat down utterly 
and intrepid Chief, Sir Ralph Abercrombie. He was on foot,—his countenance, exhausted by fatigue and loss of blood ; he was conveyed on board the tlag-ship 
calm and firm, but rather stern. He limped a little now and then in his walk, of the Naval Commander-in-Chief, Lord Keith, where he expired in the arms 
but it appeared to be more the result of stiffness from hard riding than from any) Of his son, Colonel Abercrombie, ou that day week. 
injury ; and none who looked upon his features could for one moment have sup-_ | Nor was this the only instance of a son mourning tle loss of a parent, though, 
posed that he was then suffering excruciating agony from a mortal wound. He, 2 the latter case, it was not permitted for the paternal cyes to be closed by the 
saw me, and spoke encouragingly. His words were kind and cheering ; and) SUtViving offspring ; General Roize was found dead upon tie field, and the 
every now and then, as the soldiers cheered him, he waved a dragoon’s sabre, Wounded prisoner shortly sunk under this additional calamity, 
above his head, and returned the salute with commendations for their bravery}, ! had lost no time in rendering information to his siipmates where Thomson 
and exhortations to stand firmly against the foe. This sabre, | afterwards) might be found, and there sure enough they discovered him with his pile ot 
learned, he had wrested from a French dragoon, who had rode fiercely at him,! muskets, stretched on his back at full length, an empty tlask ly his side, and 
and made a cut, which the General evaded by turning his horse sharply round.) gloriously drunk. In this state he was carried to the surgeons, and his shattered 
The Frenchman then clapped spurs to his charger,—the animal sprang forward. | limb being im a state of high inflammation, very little hopes were entertained of 
—his rider made a desperate thrust, which, had it taken effect, must at once his life, but after suffering amputation, he did recover, and throug! the reeom- 
have terminated the life of the brave Chief; but he very dexterously received, mendation of Sir Sydney Smith, obtained a cook's warrant. He accounted for 
it between his arm and his side, and grasping the man’s wrist deprived him of] the possession of the flask by asserting, that it was flung to him by a cavalry 
his weapon. At this instant a second dragoon advanced with furious speed, lofficer, but whether English or French he could not tell, and that had deterred 
and the General prepared to receive him with the sword he had so gallantly||him from * having a pop at the blade.” It was silver and of foreign manufac- 
won. What would have been the immediate result of this encounter it is im-||ture—there was a good modicum of brandy in it, which the poor fellow eagerly 
possible now to hazard a conjecture ; nor is it necessary to do so: for just as| swallowed ; but he constantly insisted upon it, that he was not “ distoxticated,* 
the dragoon, spurring in hot haste, and with determmed vengeance in his looks, /but that his brains were spinning round like # yarn-winel through the pain of 
had got nearly within sword-distance of Sir Ralph, a ball from a Corporal of |bts wound, and the confusion that prevailed. ‘The general!y-received opinion 
the 42nd tumbled the Frenchman from his saddle, and the man who the instant! |was, that the donor of the brandy was a Frenchman, but the motive that actuated 
before had nerved his powerful frame for desperate and deadly purpose, laid) him to this piece of generosity must ever remain undetcranned 
stretched upon the sands, a lifeless corpse. || After this battle we used frequently to wander among the ruins, and some- 


After this, the General's pain increasing, (for he had been wounded early in| Hes amicable communications, and even visits, were made by the officers of 
both armies to each other, in which much cordiality was cherished ; in fact, 


the action, by a musket-ball passing through his groin, and embedding itself in| , f _ 
his hip-bone, so that it could not be extracted—and then only by force —till after! ‘there was, perhaps, more chivalrous ecling display ed on the shores of Egypt, 


his death,) he dismounted from his horse, aud when I first saw him he was||*b@" in any part of Europe during the war. Sir Sydney Smith at all times ear- 
walking towards the British centre, where the Guards were posted on some| |tied this to a very great extent—some of the Generals even dined on board 
rising ground. I thought myself secure in his company (though the shots were! with him—it was only when in hostile array that he remembered they were 
flying about us very thick), and therefore kept pace with him ; but we had not enemies Lord Keith was a plain matter-ol-fact sort of nan, and much as he 
travelled far when an Euglish naval officer, in the uniform of a Post-Captain, #mired bravery and talent, still-he seldom went beyond his instructions. — I] re- 
came up to him, and they shook hands together. The open manly countenance, | Collect him some dozen years afterwards, when le was Commander-in-Chief of 
though smeared with blood and gunpowder, of the seaman, his thick curly hair,| the Channel Fleet, aud from his quiet, unassuming manuers, none, who did not 


(for he was without bis hat,) and his gentlemanly,—I might almost say princely. know him, would have credited that he heid so responsible a station. Far dif- 
demeanour, (for he at all tines affected no small degree of pomp,) admitted of| ferent was Sir Pulteney Malcolm, the Captain of the Fleet,—he was al! anima- 
ition, vigour, and energy, full of proud and dignified bearing, guick in his orders 


no mistake as to the person—it was Sir Sydney Smith. He still grasped the) | ea 

handle of a sword, the blade of which had snapt off about three or a inches and firm in his determination to have them executed. ; 
from the hilt, during an encounter with a mounted French officer, bat not through, There is one other whom {| can well call to mind on the plans of Alexandria, 
his agency or means, as it was broken by a grape-shot that passed between the! and that was the lamented hero, who was subsequently interred upon the ram- 
two, and having deprived Sir Siduey of his weapon, left him exposed to the parts at Corunna, I mean General Sir Jobu Moore. He was not altogether po- 
sword of his opponent, in whom the English Captain recognized one who, when ipular with the officers of the Army, but the soldiers reverenced him as a noble- 
he was confined a prisoner in the Temple at Paris, had acted with considerable) minded man and their friend. Hus knowledge as a tactician was equal, if not 
rigour towards him. It is most probable that the recognition had been mutual,| SUPetior, 10 any there ; but he was taciturn and retiring under command, though, 
and the Frenchman would have gloried in placing his former captive hors du} bad the counsels which he did give been acted upon, the French would have 
combat ; but Sir Sidney resolutely defending himself with the broken remains) been thoroughly defeated or sent out of Egypt long betore they embarked, and 
of his sword, till some of his people coming up, his antagonist promptly fled. |/the probability ts, that the former would have been the case, for, perhaps, tho 

A curious circumstance connected with the after-services of Sir Sidney Smith [fatter was net glorious as many poreons have doomed it 

he South A. || ‘Those, whose names | have mentioned, are gone—not one ts living —posterity 
when grag em te she will read the records of their exploits—their memory will be honoured throug) 
station, & may not be amiss to mention hese, partionlarty as | have some idea, faturity, and, for myself, it is something to boast of having been associated mM 
that the individual was the same who had engaged the hero of Acre ou the! 

t ‘ . ~ y humble way, with the brave and skilful men, who fought and bled, to marn- 
plains of Alexandria. On the passage to Rio Janeiro, the Foudroyant put the dad of 
the island of Saint Jago (one of the Cape de Verds) for water, and the Admi- 4 ! aa 7° 
ral received an invitation to dine with the Governor, at his Excellency’s mud | — 

ace on the hill. ‘This invitation Sir Sidney accepted, and went, according to | LETTERS FROM HONG KONG AND MACAO. 

is usual mode, in great state, accompanied by a guard of marines, an aide-de | Lerrer I. - : 

camp, and several of his officers. Just previous to sitting down to table a gen-)) As | visit the “ Great Unknown” among natious at « peculiarly interesting 
tleman of grave deportment, having the appearance of an ecclesiastic, with) period, | note down its various features as they present themselves to ine, com- 
dark bushy hair on his head and spectacles astride his nose, was introduced in}\mencing with my first arrival on the coast. 
company with several others, who were stated to be prosecuting researches in}| On nearing the land, and while it was yet a dim outline, scarcely distinguish- 
botany, &c., and exploring the sites of volcanic eruptions ‘The interview witl4 lable from the clouds that rested on it (some thirty wiles distaut), 1 was surpri- 
Sir Sydney was only momentary, the man of science took his seat at a distance’ sed at the immense fleets of boats that covered the waters as far as the eye 
from the Admiral, who, after placing himself at the board, issued some diree-\ could reach, and which vividly impress on the mind of the stranger the popu- 
tions, im an under tone, to his orderly ; in a few minutes, to the great astonish- {oysness of the land he is about to visit. These boats arc tishing-boats, » 
ment and consternation of the Portuguese Governor, the guard of marives en- 4 size, and each of them is provided with two or three masts, and the com- 


tered the dining-room, and Sur Syducy, without disturbing himself, ordered two)|non fore and aft mat sails of China, What adds much to the effect created by 
sentries to be placed at the door; he then bent forward so as to get a view of their appearance is, that they are always 1 pairs, for the purpose, as | after- 
the botanist, and addressing him in that polite but conmanding manner, which wards learned, of mutual assistance in fishing, which is done by dragging a large 
to this celebrated seaman was at all times perfectly natural, he said— net between them. 7 ” 
“ Monsieur Colonel—this is the fortune of war, and we have again met—I|, At last we perceived a solitary boat making towards us, and she was soon ran 
was once your prisoner, you are now mive ; finish your dinner, and we will dis-| alongside of our ship with a dexterity which gave 4 most favourable impression 
cuss other matters afterwards ;” it was, in fact, a French officer, who had held (afterwards fully coufirmed) of the manner in which the Chinese manage their 
Sir Sydney in custody in France, and was now under the cloak of science, act- |boats ; and presently a Chinese outside pilot was on board. 
ing as a spy, having been landed from a schooner, carrying American colours,|| It is hardly credible how soon the eye becomes accustomed to the strangest 
that had been seen to windward of the island, but by some secret communica-||dress, or indeed to no dress at all. I had, however, become quite familiarized 
tion from the shore, made off as soon as the scheme failed. The captive was! with the Chinese costume, even in England, by the figures on Chinaware, and 
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by the mandarin figures with which we occasionally ornament our chimney pie- 
ces ; so much so, that when I first saw the Chinese at Penang and Singapore, | 
I could never look at them without the idea of a breakfast-set involuntarily, | 
and, ludicrously enough, intruding itself on my mind. ‘The dress of those 1), 


ception of the banks of rivulets that afford a constant supply of fresh water, 


and of some few patches of woodland that here and there gladden the eye, 
wearied with the bleak and monotonous desolation that is seen on all sides. 
Yet, notwithstanding the unfavourable nature of its soil, Hong Kong, when 


had already seen at these places (1 am speaking of the costume of the labour- ceded to the British in January 1841, contained a population of 4350 souls, dis- 


ing classes), consisting of a pair of very wide blue calico trousers, reaching but 
a little way below the knee. without flaps or buttons, and so large at the waist, 
that the wearers, in order to keep them on, are obliged to take a turn in the | 
waistband, and tuck in the ends; and with the addition of a loose jacket or | 
dwarfish smockfrock, open at the neck, with very capacious sleeves, differed iv | 
no respect from the dress of the Chinamen, who were now alongside, excepting | 
that the latter, to better guard against the cold, had clothed themselves in their 
whole wardrobe. y 

The pilot-boat was avery fair specimen of the boats that are used by the | 
Chinese along the coast in the neighbourhood of Hong Kong, and though at)! 
first sight she seemed exceedingly outre, and caused a smile, yet on further ex- | 
amination, | could not but admire the excellent adaptation to their necessities, 


tributed in twenty villages and hamlets, and consisting principally of fisher- 
men, with some few agriculturists. Besides these were two thousand people 
living in boats in the harbour ; eight hundred in the bazaar that supplied fo- 
reigners with articles of food, &e., and three hundred labourers in the main- 
land ; in all, 7450. 

The population now (in 1843) must be at least 30,000. In November, 
1841, in less than twelve months, it had increased to the number of 15,000, the 
greater portion of which had come from the neighbourhood of Cowloon, a con- 
siderable town on the mainland, opposite Hong Kong, and noted for being the 
place where hostilities were first commenced on the 5th of September, 1839, 
when Captain Elliot, exasperated by the Chinese authorities having poisoned 
the wells in Hong Kong, and prevented any supply of provisions. to the British 


observable in every arrangement. She was very sharp in front, and gradually! |shipping, crowded with the British subjects who had been forced to leave Ma- 
increased m breadth to the stern, in shape being somewhat like a wedge ; but |eao, fired into some war jonks stationed at Cowloon, to carry out the measures 
in front she was deep in the water, while astern she was shallow ; au arrange- jof the Chinese government. 


ment of much importance in regard to her sailing. She had two masts, each 

furnished with a large fore and aft sail, which was composed of mats, each 
about three feet long by two broad, well sewn together ; and horizontally across 
the sail, at about two or three feet above one another, were stretched some seven , 
or eight bamboos ; so that by merely lowering the yard, any number of reefs 

might be in a second taken in. Close in front of the mainmast was a well, or, 
rather there were two wells, for a strong division ran between them, and they. 
opened by separate openings in the deck. Inthese was contained the needful. 
supply of water. Abaft the mainmast was the hold or cabin, in which dwelt a’ 
family of three generations, to the number of eleven persons, men, women, and) 
children. In fine weather a cane roof was raised above the deck, and under it) 
sat the family, engaged in their various occupations and amusements. Directly. 
behind this cabin was a portion of deck, to which the name of kitchen will not 
be altogether inappropriate ; for here the old weman * on Loat-hold cares in-| 
tent,” boiled the rice and other provisions. Running round the quarters and, 
stern, was an overhanging framework, which answered the purpose of an omni-| 
um gatherum, and held rice-pots, teapots, chop-sticks, dishes, and the various, 
other necessary utensils. ‘The rudder, which was large, and very curiously 
pierced with diamond-shaped holes, was, when the boat was being towed along) 
by the ship, raised out of the water by means of a small winch. 

This is the best description I can give of the boat that brought off, and be-, 
Jonged to, the pilot, who was one of the outside pilots, so called in order to dis-| 
tinguish them from the inside pilots, licensed by the Chinese government to 
guide foreign ships from Macao through Bogue, into the inner waters of the. 
river. ‘The pilot himself amused me exceedingly. With his hands behind his) 
back, and under the tail that dangled down to his heels, he strutted about the. 
deck in a most nonchalant and consequential manner, that was rendered the more 
ludicrous by his short, squat figure, broad flat face, and small twinkling oblique 
eyes He was accompanied by a very goodhumoured old Chinaman, who 
seemed delighted at making our acquaintance, having an eye to a good supper,| 
and who spoke tolerably good Chino-English, and acted the part of interpreter 
and assistant to his friend the pilot, who knew but a few words, yet amply suf-| 
ficient to enable him to make a pretty good bargain with our worthy captain. | 

When evening closed in, this interesting pair, in addition to their already 
manifold clothing, comforted their legs with a pair of tight overalls, and their! 
heads with coverings very similar to those Welsh wigs that old gentlemen who. 
travel by mail-coaches so much affect, which done, and having drank some cof-) 
fee (which I have ever observed Chinamen take from foreigners in preference. 
to tea), they amused themselves by constantly smoking a kind of light-coloured: 
tobacco, wrapped up in paper, in the same way that the Spaniards and Portu-, 
guese make their cigarilhos, having perhaps adopted the inode from them.| 
Each of them carried one of these cigarilhos behind each ear, as a clerk does, 
his pen. 

Sune to the foul winds and adverse currents, we had a long and tedious beat 
of three days, before we succeeded, in the language of the pilot, in securing 
Hong Kong harbour; from which, when they first came on board, we were not 
distant more than twenty miles, and I had therefore plenty of time to look upon, 
the coast, which [ did with no little astonishment. 

I had read much of the industry of the Chinese ; of their economy of land ; 
of their various and persevering modes of agriculture ; and expecting to see’ 
unpossibiliues, had pictured to myself a land everywhere teeming with vegeta-, 
tion, and fields rising terrace above terrace from the water's edge to the very! 
summits of the mountains, with little houses hung over the cliffs in mid air, like) 
swallows’ nests, in order to save the ground they would have stood upon. ‘This 
was the prospect I fully expected to see ; but in reality I saw a coast, barren’ 
and desolate beyond all description ; I looked in vain for a tree, or almost even 
for a blade of grass. ‘The mountains, rising high into the clouds, shone bare) 
and white in the sun’s rays. 

But when we were at last anchored in Hong Kong harbour, though the bar-| 
renness was the same, yet there was no disappointment. for it is indeed a most} 
beautiful, safe, and spacious harbour, with water sufficient to float the largest 
ships of war to within a very short distance of the shore. It is formed between 
the island of Hong Kong and the mainland, and is farther completed to the! 
westward by some islands, and to the eastward by the irregular outlines of the! 
coasts, so that it is completely landlocked, and is very secure, excepting only)! 
when the Typhoon blows from the eastward, through the gulley formed be- 
tween the mainland and the island. It is approachable either from the east- 
ward or westward ; but is most conveniently entered by the western passage. 

These advantages, together with its convenient situation on the east side of 
the estuary of the Canton River, at a distance of about seventy miles from the 
provincial city, and of forty-five from Macao, on the opposite side of the river, 
were the inducements that led to its selection, as the principal harbour of ren- 
dezvous for British ships and subjects during the continuance of hostilities with 
China; and afterwards, to the demand that the island of Hong Kong should be 
granted to the English as a place of permanent settlement. 

Besides this principal harbour, there are several small coves on the south- 
ern side of the island ; and of these Tytam, formerly called Hong Kong Bay, 
is the largest and best, being a deep and safe bay, well sheltered from al! 

winds. None of them, however, will be used, excepting as ports of refuge 
during heavy gales. 

Hong Kong is one of those islands that stud the entrance of Canton River 
in such great numbers, that the Chinese name them “ The Thousand Islands * 
itis of a very irregular shape, its length from east to west being about eight! 


In conversation with some officers whom I met at Singapore, on their way 
from China to England, | had incidentally asked, whether it was cold during 


ithe winter at Hong Kong, and was answered, “Oh, you'll be able to wear 


cloth clothes comfortably.” 

Caleulating upon this answer, which allowed me to infe1 that I could also do 
without them, I had determined to wear light clothing, for my stock of cloth 
clothes was very scanty ; but when I arrived, I found the weather so very 
cold, that all my ideas of economy were put to flight, my warm weather clothes 
were unpacked, and dressed in all the dignity of a suit of good, stout, English 
broad cloth, I got into a boat, and was soon landed. 

‘Those persons who have seen Clifton or Bath (where, as Boz writes, some 
of “the streets are very much like the perpendicular streets a man sees in a 
dream, and which he cannot get up for the life of him"’), may form some idea 
of the difficulties against which it has been necessary to contend in building 
the town of Hong Kong, which is situated on the north side of the island, facing 
the mainland, and extending along the harbour from the westward, in a strag- 
gling manner, for two or three miles. A great part of it lies at the foot of a 
hill, or rather mountain, that rises near the western extremity of the island to 
a height of nearly two thousand feet. ‘The land slopes steeply up from the 
water's edge, and there are besides several smaller hills, some rising out of the 
side of the mountain, and others projecting as headlands into the harbour, al- 
together rendering the surface sufficiently varied and picturesque, yet perhaps 
not exactly fitted for the site of a town. 

But although the natural obstacles are thus great, they have been attacked 
by most energetic and persevering means, and are also in some measure coun- 
terbalanced by an unlimited supply of labourers from the mainland; by the 
abundance of building materials that numerous quarries furnish forth ; and by 


'|the fact, that the granite of which the island is composed, is in general coarse 


and rotten : so that such great difficulty as might be anticipated im the cutting 
through and levelling the hills has not been experienced. I myself, indeed, 
have seen the granite crumble into coarse sand on exposure to the air; and 
though some of it is very good, yet it is most certainly very different from the 
granite of which some of our bridges are built—London bridge for example—a 
labourer employed on which being asked whether it was not bad to use two 
different granices, Cornish and Aberdeen, in its construction, as one might 
wear out before the other, answered, 

“ Why, yes, it may be wrong, but one will iast for ever, and the other will 
last for ever and ever!’ 

So singular a variety of architecture is observable in the buildings which 
form the town, that one might well imagine that the various modes which man 
has invented in order to shelter himself trom the rains and winds of Heaven, 
had selected Hong Kong as the place in which to become mutually acquainted. 


||One house, half-way up the mountain, and rejoicing in all the fantastic luxuri- 


ance of Chinsse ornament, smiles graciously on another, which seems to have 
just landed from Blackwall, and is scowling in all the dignity of three rows of 
windows, with a door and brass-knocker, on a companion whose acquaintance 
it made at Madras, but with whom it has since quarrelled, for the werthy Hin- 
doo is perched on the top of a hill at a respectful distance off, and appears to 
be entirely occupied in watching the maneeuvres of a tent, that seems endea- 
seem | to introduce itself to a cottage orné, which latter is gazing with un- 
feigned astonishment at a majestic Lusitanian, just come over from Macao ; 
while rows of natives of the lower rank crowd to the beach in merry admiration 
of a heavy Dutchman that has fallen up to its middle in water, utterly aghast 
at the mountain which rears itself before it. 

Yet with all this happy fellowship, which must be expected where full play 
is allowed to the vagaries of different imaginations, the town of Hong Kong, 
even in its infancy, promises to grow intoa large and important city ; but from 
the very nature of the ground on which it is built, it willlong present a strag- 
gling and unconnected appearance. A fine broad road, which will be carried 
round the island, rans within a few yards of the beach ; and houses are rapidly 
rising on both sides of it, while some neat streets of one-storied houses,built in 
the Chinese fashion, branch at right angles from it, where small level spaces 
allow the doing so; which, I may add, 1s not very often the case. 

The ground between the road and the water is principally occupied by ware- 
houses (here called godouns, from a Malay word gadong), commissariat offices, 
&c., and many fine quays and piers are already built. A very excellent market- 
place, well covered in and protected from the weather, is erected for the accom- 
modation of the Chinese who supply the town with provisions ; it is situated 
close to the water, and has different portions allotted to flesh, fish, poultry, and 
fruit. I have been excessively amused by some scenes I have witnessed here 
between the buyers and sellers, that would have been well worthy of the pencil 
of a Hogarth or a Cruikshank. 

Government-house is built on the tup of a hill, about the centre of the town, 
and as some tents are pitched on the side of the hill for the accommodation of 
part of the suite, I need scarcely say that it is not a very large or imposing edi- 
lice; it is, indeed, undistinguishable, save by its flagstaff, from any of the other 
houses perched on the hills around. ‘The post-office is a particularly small 
building, cocked up ona little hill nearthe road. The barracks, of which there 
are three on the north side of the island, are situated on the sides of very steep 
and tolerable high hills ; the lines of quarters are placed one above another, 
so that it is no joke to pay a visit to the officers who live in the upper one. There 
is also a court-house, and a strong granite gaol, which latter is a lodging-house 
peculiarly requisite at Hong Kong. 


the coast and all the other islands, it is billy, yocky, and barren, with the ex 


great ornament to the place ; whereas the buildings belonging to the Morrison 


uules, with @ breadth varying from half a mile to two miles and a half. se] A small Baptist chapel, built by subscription, lifts up its head, but is no 
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ment of Messrs. Jardine. Matiheson, & Co., gave way, burying in its rains, Having finished all [ had to say about the means of passing to and fro be- 
some of the workmen who were employed on it. ‘This was ta.be the more re- tween Hong Kong, Macao and Canton, I shall return to the harbour of Hong 
gretted as those gentlemen, in order to guard against any such accident, had ‘Kong, and beg the reader to imagine that | have got into oue of the boats that 
brought an architect from Calcutta, but his premature death unfortunately lef abound m the harbour, embarked in a schooner. and baving passed either to the 
none able to carry out his plans north or south of a Jittle island that lies a couple of hundred yards off the north- 
As might be anticipated in a uew settlement, where many of the veriest out-, west point of Hong Kong, am approaching Macao over the clear expanse of 
casts and refuse of the Chinese have collected,* and before efficient precaution- ‘ater that lies between Lantao and that city, whose situation is well defined 
ary measures could be adopted, robberies have been of frequent occurrence, so by @ mountain that slopes away at either end, and les on the western side of 

much so indeed, that during my stay in China the report of a robbery at Hong the inner harbour. ; ; 
Kong was looked upon as a standing item on the week's news. We soon ran through the European ships, which on account of the shoalness 
| of the water are anchored at a considerable distance, some three, four, and 


One of our principal features of the island is a deep valleyt that rans across) © ‘ 
its middle, from north to south, and is ealled the Happy Valley—from no re- five miles from the shore, and whether it be from the dull monotony of a long 
semblance to its namesake, in which dwelt the Prince of Abyssinia, excepting Yovage, or in contrast with the unfinished buildings of Hong Kong or the crowd - 


perhaps the strong desire which will probably be felt by its inhabitants to get ed and narrow streets of Canton, certain it is that no one can refuse a tribute 
out of it. Yet there are some very pretty patches of woodland in it. The last Of admiration to the very beautiful appearance Macao presents when seen, as 
day was in Hong Kong my morning's walk led me across the mouth of this now is, from the seaward. 
valley to its eastern side, where J was very much surprised and delighted to From a semicircular quay (unbroken save by 4 stnall saluting battery) lined 
meet with as beautiful a piece of woodland as [have ever seen. Jt was on) With handsome houses, and terminated at either end by a hill crowned with for- 
the steep slope of the valley's side, and at the bottom of it wound a streamlet fications, rise the buildings of the town in irregular and undulating ascent, a 
that, passing by a small Chinese hamlet, entered the sea under a natural bridge Church or monastery here and there elevating its proud and lofty pile above 
formed by immense blocks of stove, and overhung by large trees. The wood the more aumble —- of man. Numerous buats enliven the foreground, 
consisted of various kind of trees, but principally of a kid with a very thick) While the mountain already mentioned forms a grand and beiitting background 
foliage of small leaves, presenting an extremely rich appearance that was ex- ‘0 the picture, which must rivet the attention of every stranger. 
quisitely contrasted by heavy masses of rock, which scattered here over the | But our regard is soon drawn from the town by the clamours of beings who, 
hill side, pierced with their dark and rugged outline the luxuriant screen which however nearly they may resemble mermaids in their habits, certainly do not 
haif concealed thei. A narrew path leads through the wood to a small Chinese) possess those fascinating voices and fair countenances with which we are wont 
temple, and is continued on tothe extremity of the hill, which forms a promon-| tO Invest those fabled denizens of the ocean This clamour is raised by tan- 
tory commanding a mos! excellent view of the town and harbour. | ka-women, a sort of waterwomen that are peculiar to China, although some 
And now | shail take leave of Hlong Kong, reserving to myself the right of distant approach is made to them by the Saltash women of Plymouth harbour. 
giving it an occasional nod of aequaintance when it shall happen to cross the Phe tanka-boat, from which they derive their name, very much resembles halt 
course of iny budget of et ceteras, by noticing its means of defence, which # Walnut-shell, on a large scale. 1t 1s about six or eight feet long, by three or 
though at present not very tormidable, are quite sufficient to guard against a our broad, with a deck, and over the middle a roof of ecane-work ; the whole 
surprise on the part of the Chinese. A line of battle ship, with two or three! Justifying a stranger's disinclination to trust himself into one of them, although 
brigs of war, lie close to the mainland. The barracks are well distributed, one | have seen them out in tolerably rough weather. But the sooner the passen- 
of them is built on the west point of the island, and occupied by European! get sits down on one of the little camp-stools with which these vessels are all 
troops—another on a hill in the middle of the town, is the station of a sepoy !urnished, the better, as, owing to the height of the centre of gravity, when he 
regiment—a third, the artiilery barrack, is situated ona hill towards the east-| '8 standing up, an overturn is then by no means an impossibility. When seat- 
ern end of the town ; and a fourth is placed on the south side of the island, and) ed he may amase himself by a closer suspection than he has yet made of those 
commands a view of all approach from seaward. A few soldiers are quarter-, fair creatures whose solicitations for his patronage nearly stunned him, and his 
ed on a small rock in the harbour, a hundred yards or so distant from the salut-| observations will enable him to perceive that each tanka-boat is * womaned” 
ing battery, which mounts about half-a-dozen guns, and is built on a small point: by two women. whose dress is very sunilar to the men’s already described, as 
jutting out from the foot of Artillery Barrack hill. consisting of a pair of loose trousers, and a wide sleeved jacket, and that one 
Talking of saluting batteries [ may remark, that the French frigate Erigone ©! the women is old, with a coloured handkerchief on her head, and tied un- 
commanded by Captain Cecille, was the first foreign ship of war that saluted! der her chin, and that she sculls in the stern of the boat, while the other is very 
the British flay flying on Hong Keng, the American commodore declining to do YOUN, and tolerably good-looking, and with uncovered head, and her hair which 
so until the treaty had been ratified. ‘is fine and beautifully black, and gathered into a large plaited tail. She sits 
Levece 18 with her wrists and ankles ornamented with pairs of stiver bankles, perched on 
Through the waters at the mouth of the Pearl river are scattered (as 1 have * small elevated platform, or low stool, in the very bow of the boat, pulling 
already remarked) numerous isles, and of these a large islaud, the largest might that fastened upright piece 
deed of ail, called Lantao, and distinguished by alofty peak, three thousand yen fastening give way, whiz goes the fair 
feet high, lies a few miles to the westward of Hong Kong, and shuts it out) overboard, and are whether or you will be 
as it were from the river, Lhus forming two passages, both safe, and used by ne herself by 
ships porceeding from Hong Kong to Macao, and rice versa. ‘The northern| 20@fd, and laughingly fastening on the paddle, sets to work again with an in- 


passage is called the Cap Sing Moon,* the southern the Lantao passage. The’ {difference that shows she has met with no uncommon accident 
Both in the outer and inner harbour great numbers of these tanka-boats are 


river 1s, of course, the great channel of communication with Canton, but there! 

1s also the Inner passage from Macao to Canton, for thus is named a stream S©en Moving about in all directions, or tied to long bamboos, which they stick 
that separaics from the river a few furlongs above the European factories at '" the mud ; whole families live in them, small as they are, and manage to 
Canton, and pours itse!! into the inner harbour of Macao, having with the river make them exceedingly snug by cane tramework, with : hich at night, and in 
from which it branched off, formed the large island of Heangshan, on the south-) rainy weather, they completely roof them in, and they then look like a whole 
ern extremity of which the city of Macao jis built. 4 walnut. ' 

So much for the passages, aud now for the vessels by which they are travers-||__The tanka-boat on which T have made all the foregoing remarks soon passcs 
od ; and, Gest on our list are the fact beats. tee tative which,| a narrow shelf of rock, which, running out from the northern extremity 
using both sails and oars, are distmguished for their rapidity (whence the name), of the curved shore, forms a kind = natural breakwater that protects the north- 
and are particularly employed for the conveyance of letters, especially between. considerable degree froin heavy which occasionally rolls ~ 
Canton and Macao by the inner passage, which is shut against European vessels :| "0!" the eastward, and threading its — “ye numberless boats of all kinds 
but passengers also, when pressed for time, not unfrequently take advanta e| tnd sizes, reaches the landing-place, which is crowded with boats trom the Eu- 


of these, and sacrifice to speed the greater degree of comfort that is met with mm "PC? shipping, and with Chinese boats waiting to be hired Ae ; 
the next clase of veessle | No sooner does our boat touch the beach than a number of Chinese coolies 


This consists of the schooners, cutters, and lorchas which are in consid-| TUS! tute the water, seize the luggage, and commence a struggle for possession 
erable numbers, and generally preferred by passengers. The two former are that = discredit the Ppa repress of London Bridge whart. Hav- 
small vessels of European build and rig, but the lorehas are large decked Chi-| Fescue property, and of procedence the 
nese boats of trom twenty to forty tons. and several of them now belonging’ to! bencur oye 
Englishmen have been captured from the pirates, and sail remarkably well ether the quay to the betel, if want: of 
‘These vessels are all well armed, and though the crew of some of them are DOSpitable friends unfortunately jorces us to this distressing procedure. 
Chinamen under European officers, they are more commonly manned by Ma. | In my next letter | will commence my rambles about tue city, 
nilla men, who are a fierce and active race. Nothing but berths is provideu | —_———— er —- 
for passengers, so that it is necessary for those who valve creature comfort to, THE GAOL CHAPLAIN: 
take their own bedding and food. of, BARK Pack FROM 

As the voyage depends entirely upon the wind, it may be#of a few hours or " “AN ILL USED OFFICIAL. 

Ho | my m xe from) There is a small, but, I fear, increasing community among us, who may be 
w hampoa to Macao, or to Hong Nong, hiteen dollars and from Hong Kong to) icalied * The care-and-grief-promoters.” Not content with the sorrows with 

* One day at Macao lasked Lamqua, a well known and deservedly famous portrait! which disappointment, sickness, and death largely strew man’s pilgrimage, they 
get so mach employ- seem bent on increasing them. They look at Ife through a Claude 

t The road enters this valley by the deepest cutting thro! . . " 7 

Moon Chinese word, guitying png ugh a hill | have ever seen Itis from among the tanka-women that the eheres amies of European bachelors are 


Education Society, the Medical, Missionary, and Seamen’s Hospitals, have ‘Macao tive dollars only. Why there should be so much greater difference w 
most excellent sites. on hills projecting into the harbour, and are very agree- the prices than in the distances I know not 
able objects in the view of the town, as also are some elegant and extensive These boats, lorchas and schooners, may be considered as the general and 
premises belonging to the Catholics, and situated on the side of the mountain orthodox mode of communication, but there is another and accidental means 
behind government-hil! Beside these, which are either built, or in the course constantly afforded by European, ships, the commanders of which are at all 
of erection, subscriptions have been collected for an exchange and circulating times most willing to give a passage to any person who wishes one, This is 
or public reading-rooms, and surveys have been made for the selection of places) beyond all comparison the most comfortable and agreeable mode of transit, 
adapted for the making of docks. watering-places, &c yet it has the one great disadvantage that the passage is more liable to be 
I will only further remark that the part of the town principally inhabited by) ‘engthy than in a smaller vessel which can ron between the islets where the 
the Chinese is to the eastward of government-hill, and that the streets in it, ships dare not venture, ‘This is a fact | can well testily by my own expe- 
are clean and broad, which latter circumstanee must nearly break the hearts of, mence, for on one occasion, owing to foul winds, currents, calms, &c., I was 
the blackhaired race, and is a convincing proof that they have not been allow-| three days on my way from Macao to Hong Kong, in a vessel, too, that had 
ed to follow theirown inclivatione run the distance in a former trip in four hours and a half. The monotony how- 
The merchants, with but one or two exceptions, had not moved over to Hong ever was varied by an excursion on the second day, for we had but one day's 
Kong from Macao, their houses not yet being in a fit state for their reception. water on board, aud were, therefore, ludicrously enough, obliged to land on 
A great deal of annoyance and delay had been experienced in building, and Lantao, tu order to procure a further supply From the number of fowling 
some serious accidents had happened, owing to the want of skilful architects. pieces, swords, muskets, pistols, and bayonets with which we were armed we 
The most noticeable of these accidents was one that happened in February, presented very much rather the appearance of a party determined to plunder 
when a very larze three storied building, about one hundred and sixty feet long the whole island than of persons whose sole wish was to fill their kettles with 
and eighty broad. intended for the office and residence of part of the establish- water. 
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Lorraine glass. Their medinm of observation is invariably sad-culourcd. Eve! 
ry trifle ruffles them. Every passing cloud depresses them. The lightest 
breeze is ** sure to bring disaster; aud the indisposition of au hour * likely to 
end in death.”” ‘They are remorseless self-tormentors. With a stray member 
of this community few can have escaped meeting. One, a_ perfect specimen, 
I well remember in the lady of a major of her Majesty’s Royal Waggon Train, 
whose dolorous visage, and still more dolorous language grievously perplexed 
her mezry-hearted mate. * Behold!’ was his description as she slowly rose 
upon his view, ‘ ‘a virtuous woman,’ who is acrown to her husband. Here 
comes Mrs. Major—a pattern to lier sex—whois never happy but when she is 
miserable 

To this community belonged the governor of the county gaol of . He}! 
was effervescing with indignation the morning I had the misfortune to en- 
counter hin. 

* Have the magistrates met, Mr. Stark ’"—-** They have, sur.” 

*On merely routine business, | presume !” 

* Precisely so. the usual routine business of diminishing the comforts, and 
paring down the perquisites of the uutorcunate officialsuuder them. ‘The de- 
bate will be warm this morning. ‘The new magistrate is a rare reformer. He | 
talks of persons surrendering this claim, aud abstaining from pressing that, from 
* a sense of public duty Admirable! admirable! must resign, sir; | must 
resign. They will drive me to it. But, the consequences be on tnei own head . 
Mr. Cleaver, [im an ill-used man,—!'m a ill-used man !”’ 

His emotion tickled me. In truth I was well content that one who, in ge- 
neral, was so merciless to others, shoald, now and then, wince under the spur 
of authority. 

* T conclude,” continued the governer, “that you have heard the last new 
order! It nearly affects Indeed !” 

** Strangers are to be excluded trom the Chaplain’s Gallery. 

* Ah! at whose instance ! ’ 

““That of Mr. Trounce. We is a Puritan, 1) seems, as well as Reformer,’ 
and denounced the practice as imdecent, uuseemly, unleelig. Loud and ve- 
hement was he. [t availed lim: the poimt was carried.” 

[rejoice at it. Inthe gallery of a gaol chapel s:range faces are au otlen- 
sive anomaly. ‘Tlie attevtion of the prisouers is distracted. The object of 
the service, which is to turu theirthoughts back upon themselves, is deteated |) 
And, on the other hand, theirs must be au idie end unfeeling curiosity which) 


desirous tu carry ; procure him accurate i:formation on any doubtful or intr 
cate matter; and your reward would be prompt end ample. But fail, and 
your position in his lordship’s memory was trreversible. .... Now to the inter- 
view. I was desired to shun the Foreign Office, aud attend him at his private 
residence. JT obeyed. He desired me to discover, without delay, * the where- 
abouts’ of a foreigner who had come over to England for some unworthy pur- 
pose, aud whose career of usefulness Lord Custiereagh was desirous to cur- 
tail. The Alien Act, then in force, gave him the power. He deseribed the 
obnoxious party to me very minutely. His height, vis walk, a slight hesitation 
in his speech ; the colour of the eyes ; a scar near the leit temple; ell these 
minute particulars were severally pointed out, and despatch insisted on, No 
c.ue could Lord Castlereagh give me es to the habits, associates, or haunts ot 
the suspected party. Ou all these points he proiessed euure ignorance. The 
pecuniary recompense attendant on success was tempting. ‘To this was added 
the promise of future advancement. And tis lordship» wound up the interview 


_ by the remark, * The Compte de Chaboueére is assuredly somewhere in the Me- 


tropolis ; and, if so, accessible to the poliee. You mest predece him!’ 

T bowed, and withdrew. 

* The anxiety evinced by my employer, to vah this delinquest foreigner, na- 
tura!ly roused my curiosity as to his real og presumed otlence. But on this 
head no hint escaped the lips of the cautious diplomatist. Afterwards I dis- 
covered, from a stray expression, that the Compte’s object was to surprise that 
well fed, good-humoured old gentleman, who was then living at Hartwell ; 
who loved his ease much, and a well-spread boaré more , whom Fortune, afew 
years afterwards, perplexed with the cares and perils of a crown, and whom 
the Holy Alliance with difficulty kept upon m at the point of the bayonet. It 
was not Ull many months afterwards that the future Louis NVAIL. was appri- 
zed of the scheme of Monsieur Chabotiere, and the complicated villanies of 
which he was the mtended victim. 

* Days elapsed without ny making much progress ii iny task. The clia- 
grin of Lord Castlereagh was great, aud my hope of securing the patronage 
proportionably fait, when the passion for play, common to most Frenchmen, 
occurred to me, and suggested that possibly tle exotic might be met with 1m 
some gambling deu! By dint of cautious but unceasing iiquiry, unmeasured 
bribery, and weighty promises, at length discovered (let in a certaim low 
gaming-house, near Leicester Fields, much frequerted by foreigners, a party 
had for two successive nights been seen, whom by description [ recognised as 


can be gratified by the sight of su many degraded fellow-beings. Bravo! long the long-sought Frenchman. 


life to Mr. Trounce ! 1 
* But no discretionary power is left even to yourself. The Chaplain cannot, 
pass the most intimate friend he bas, into his own gallery !” 
“Stull, Lery ‘content! It will spare :nethe annoyance of perpetual ap- | 


plications.” } 


| 


* A golden key, and a clever disguise, procured inc admittance. Ina large, 
ill-lignted room, shabbily furnished, and redolent with cigar-smoke, was a rouge 
et nuir table. On it were fixed the eyes of a motley group; ell anxious, all 
earnest, and all looking more or less wiscratle, haggard, suspicious, and vin- 
dictive. ‘The stakes were not bigh. It was ‘a sileer hel” But in strange 


The ind gnant functionary looked aghast. He had counted upon his last re- disproportion to the sinalivess of the stake was the agony of those who los:, 


mark surprising me into some expression of personal feeling : aud the coolness | 
with which | treated it palpably disconcerted him. But Mr. Sark, late of Bow | 
Street, was not a man to be lightly bafiled. After a brief pause, with a tone. 
of vexation in his voice, and a viciousness of manner which were irresistibly , 


and the exultation of those who wou. One common nature was exhibited un- 
der the most diversified aspect. Lupe, fear, yoy, despair, all were there. The 
bitter execration, the clenched fist, the frowning brow, the straming eye, the 
smile of triumph, the grasp of agony, told too truly of the strife which con- 


amusing, he doggedly observed, | tending passions there were waging. It was a loathsome spectacle; end yet 


“ Clergymen, 1n general, are averse to interference. They don't like over- 
sight in matters which relate to their own function. You, sir, are an excep- | 
tion. Let our Mastuxs,”—he laid marked emphasis on these words ; he thought | 
he was now louching up the raw,—* let our Masters make what order they | 


we are told that gaming isa * gentlemanly vice!’ How vir rien below must 
iangh at our nice distinctions ! 

* The room filled. Ilooked on; probably the raost unconcerned, and cer- 
tainly a most amused spectator. ‘Che jargon was strange enough. Each na- 


may relating to that gallery, it’s my belief you would welcome it” :uon on the globe seemed to have sent its represeuiative. Lut French was 


* You are mistaken. ‘There is one order tue magistrates might issue (ouch 
ing that gallery which would be marvellously disagreeable to me.” 


| 


‘the language generally spoken ; aud in all dialects, aud with all accents. My 


disguise was so good that I defied detection : and the impression of periect se- 


The eagerness with which he inquired its nature indicated the governor's la- jcurity leat added contidence to my scrutiny of those around me. In none 


tent hope, that some fine summer's morning ‘zs might make its appearance on 


could | detect Monsieur de Chabétiere. The ouly person who at all resembled 


“The Mortification List." Chopfallen, indeed, was he, when to his challenge) him was a stout, burly man, who answered to tue name of ‘Jack Vincent ;’ 


I answered, 
“ An order excluding mysel/.” 


spoke English-fluently : aud growled and cursed in Britis with a heartiness 


‘and emphagis truly national. One amid the moving group long arrested my 


“Oh!” cried he, im bigh displeasure,—* indeed! Ah! it’s well for those notice; an aged man, with white moustache and svowy heir; {rom bis accent 
whose animal spirits are of the most buovant description to jest at misfortune, a German ; aud from the coolness aud pertinecity with which he confronted 


| 


alight were it may. I canuot. ‘The past prevents me. My career las been 


the most untoward fortune, a practised and determincd gamester. While [ 


too distinguished for that. 1, who was forso many years in attendance upon watched his play, and admired the calmness with which he paid his losses, it 
the royal farnily,—I, whose devotion to the personal safety of the Prince more struck me that his features were not strange to me. Anotier gaze. *No; it 
than once attracted the Regent's attention, aud received his marked approba- |is mere fancy! Jj have watched the old German so intently that present fami- 
tion, [ am uow bearded, checked, and thwarted by a stripling magistrate, whose '|jarity with his countenance has conjured up the phantoin of previous intimacy. 
sole qualification for his office is to ring the cuckoo cry ‘ Retrenchment—no |Yes! it is delusion altogether. We have now met for the tirst time.’ j 

perquisites !' Mr. Cleaver, I must and will resign |” _ “Thad reasoned myself into this conviction, when the white-headed game- 


“ Sleep upon it, Stark ; sleep upon it.” 

*‘T cannot sleep,” returned the incensed functionary. ‘* Who can, while be- 
ing flayed alive?’ 

{ allowed that such a position was vot the mos: favourable for slumber. 


ister spoke. Again I was startled. Tne fulness and firmness of the voice con- 


trasted strangely with the advanced age and apparent feebleness of the speak- 
er. ‘The voice was that of ayoung man of eight-and-twenty. The hoary fo- 


reigner looked at leasty sixtv-five. ‘There is mystery here,’ was my conclu- 


The governor resumed in a louder key, “1’m an ill-used man! and Ill re- sion; + mystery and disguise! Is the appearance of age wssumed! Can 1—’ 


sign! They will then find out whata valuable public servant they've lost. 
But the deed will be irretrieveble. Ah, Mr. Cleaver, my integrity has been 
my ruin! ‘The bail was once at my feet. Once I could have taken leave of 


Four struck. The manager rose, and declared ibe table closed. In silence 
his visitors understood and obeyed the signal; and in afew moments the room 
wasempty. My walk homewards was dispirited enough; and my rest suffi- 


cependerce for ever ; but my sense of honour was keeu.” He laid his hand |ciently broken. | had been misled. ‘The Count was not among the visitors 


upon his heart. ** It beggared me,sir ! yes, my integrity has been my ruin.” 

I thought this latter remark paradoxical, and my looks expressed it. 

* Tl prove ut,” continued he, veiemeutly, observing, and at once compre- 
hending ny manner. You shall hear whether there be exaggeration in 
statement, that, if | am a pauper, honesty has made ine one.”’ 

And, without waiting for my disclaimer, or giving me a loophole of escape, 
he commenced his narrative. 

THE BANKER’S CLERK. 

“T had been attached about a year and a halt to the Street Division, 
when I received @ private summons to wait on Lord Castlereagh. You will 
nut recollect him. His lordship passed away from the scene before your time : 
in fact all that relates to him ts now become matter ot history. Calm, passion- 
less, and frigid, his bearing iu public and in private were most opposite. — In| 
the House of Commons a more ditiuse speaker—one more capable of iuvolv- 
ing his meaning ia sentences of interminable tength,—sentences which some 
unscrupuluus opponents asserted had no meaning i them at all,could not be 
found. But, in private. vo man could express his meaning with more preci- 
sion ; or place m fewer words the subject he was dealing with clearly before. 
his auditor. His temper has been described as singularly gentle, and equable | 
To this length, indeed, some of his eulogists have gone, that his equanimity. 
and self-possession were so perfect that no circumstances, however annoying, 
could ruffle him. Did they ever sec his lordship in private, and witness how, 
he there bore opposition and defeat? Ihave! His silent rages were formida- 
ble. Few cared to witness them twice. He was a remarkable man: but 
among other features in his character which would have borne improvement, 
was this—he never forgave ! Speed his wishes: compass any point he was! 


in Street. That was quite certain. But, would that explanation satisfy 
|Lord Castlereagh '$1 had grievous apprehensions upon the pomt. Then, again, 
who was the losing gamester’ Some strong motive there must be for the as- 


jsumption of ege! Could he be the Count ge Chaboncre! No! my judgment 
‘rejected that conclusion instantly. While revolving in my mind the perplexi- 
‘ties of my position, and inwardly cursing my own folly for embarking in the 
scheme, ny muddy reminiscences cleared up as if by magic. The white- 
‘headed gambler and | had met before. | recollected him well. He was the 
‘collecting clerk of Messrs. Roddams, the bankers, in Lombard Street. Hav- 
‘ing refreshed my wearied spirits with the thought of the agreeable surprise 
with which [ should greet the stifl-necked firm, 1 dozed off in high good-hu- 


lmour with my own penetration. 
* My first care on the ensuing morning was to assure myself of the identity 


lof Mr. Mears, the banker's clerk, with my venerable acquaintance at the silver 


hell. ‘To this end [ presented myself at Roddams’ about the hour of three, 
when I knew the customers of the firm would be numerous, and the clerks in 
full force. [ was not disappointed. Perched on a high stool ; before a small 
square desk, a ligle in advance of, and severed from the rest, with one pen 
stuck behind his ear, avd another hard at work on a ponderous ledger beside 
bim, dressed with extraordwwary precision, and looking a living personification 
of decorum and propricty, there sat the confidential! Never upon this earth 
did man possess a more valuable set of features! What! couple with 
that grave, respectable, subdued visage ‘ Rouge et Noir!’ The very mention 
of such profanity would make its owner faint! Play! and within the purlievs 
of acommon hell! The Bishop of London as likely! True, the white mous- 
tache, and the silvery locks, and the golden spectacles, were wanting. But— 
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apother look—no! | was no:—I could not be mistakenin my man. The Sex-| aside,—* that my precious morning should be wasted on such cock-and-bull his- 
agenarian at the silver-hell and the demure Mr. Mears were the same. Night) tories.’ 

came on; and again | found my way to the reeking pandemonium. ‘The room): “—Mr. Roddam’s manner when interested is abrupt,’ observed the nephew 


was well filled; and keenly did I gaze on its slovenly occupants, in the hope of gently, ‘perhaps you wiil have the goodness to contide to me the mfurmation 


recognising the Count ; butin vain. Nor did Jack Vincent present himself. As the) which you believe to be important to us !’ 


* small hour’ advanced ‘the conndential,’ looking as aged and venerable as ever, 
creptin. ‘This night Fortune smiled ; and efter availing himselfof her favours to! 
the last moment, lic :etired a considerable wmner. But what mood was mine? 
At noon I had to face the Foreign Secretary. How would he receive me ! 
What intelligence had | to give! Bitrerly did 1 recal the Seotch proverb. 
‘Woe vo them who approach a great man with an empty wallet!’ 

**My reception was chilling enough. ‘The minster’s brow was as smooth as. 
usual, his voice as s eady, and his address as courteous ; but there was a suspi- 
cious sinister look about the eye, a tixedness and bitterness in its expression, 
which disconcerted and discouraged me. In those gentle, persuasive, agreea- 
ble tones, fur which he was so remarksble, he blandly inquired, 

‘** What information have you to give!” 

“None: | have fatied, my lord—I say it with extreme concern—in tracing’ 
the party.’ 

* His searching waze was Lent on Ine lor some moments 
of the lip as his se I saw he dishelieved me ! 

** You have nothing, then, to tell” 

Nothing my lord,—nothing entitled to reliance: 
conjecture.” 

**f understand you, | presume, correctly! You can give me, you mean to 
say, no clue as to Where that party is.at present; or where he will be to-mor- 
row ; or where he was two days since "’ 

*None whatever.’ | 

“<*Then Jcan! The Couut is now across the Channel ; will be at midmight| 
far on his road to Paris; and was on two evenings during this very week in 
Leicester Square gaming house. You know it, sir. You know it well. Affect 
no subterfuge with me. 
cent’? was the Count Chaboriere ! 

* T was speectiess ; not as his Lordship fancied, from guilt, but from un-, 
bounded surprize. Keeovering myself, 1 eagerly and positively disclaimed all) 
knowledge that the Count and Vincent were the same.’ 


There was acurl! 


rutiny ended, 


nothing beyond mere, 


“** And you say this to me 
‘to me, who know that you stood more than an hour by the side of this man ; 
talked to him; jested with hun! Desist from such useiess asseverations. Me 
they will not deceive.’ 

* Again I was at fault. 
been under surre://ance ! ‘Chis was eaves-dropping in perfection! Spy upon 
spy! J, who had been intently watching tne movements of others, had been 


the while myself closely observed, and accurately reported on! My mortifi-! 


cation was great, and vented itself um the remark, 

** Watched es [ may have been, my lord, and suspected asI see I am, I 
have been true to vour interests.” 

You are more than suspected, was the reply. ‘1 have proof of your du- 
plicity ; and that proof is the escape of the adventurer.’ 

“** My lord, if the 

Reserve them for 
coolness ; * here they are wasted 
I promised you much for the count’s apprehension. 
to you to connive at his escape You have made your election 
sir.” 

Hear me, 
employer ; and 


most solemn assurances—’ 

another party,” said Lord Castlereagh, with cutting 
The case isclear. I have been outb:dden, 
More has been held out 
The door, 
but for ore moment. Your lordship was my 


loed 
word, 


e terms I accepted— 

** Were the werghticst,§ Nodoubt of it' Lord Sidmouth and inyself at 
last understand you. ‘The dwor, sir. I wo ld be alone.’ 

* With a thorough persuasion tat thenceforth ia his lordship I should find 
a foe whom no explanation could disarm, and no submission sofien, | bowed, 
and obeyed him. But, at thirty, a man is noteasily crushed. He may smart 
under undeserved injury and wrong; but, if conscience-clear, his energies will 
rise in proportion to the demands made on them, and an active mind open out 
to him fresh scenes of exertion 

‘+ At the Foreigm Office,’ thus | reasoned, ‘the gameis up! Why not 
abandon the court, and adjourn to the city? The Frenchman is a failure ; final 
and decisive. Be itso! Will the banker’s clerk prove another! Let this 
hour decide it.’ 

“T strode on to Lombard Street. 

** The head of the firm was ia his private room when! requested and ob 
tained admittance. He wes elderly, thin, pinched, and wizened. He gave you 
an idea of a man who lied been cured in London smoke ; and when spoken to, 
peered at you with two wary, suspicious, vigilaat eyes, as if he thought 
you meditated an instant attack on lus private purse, or the partnership as- 
sets, 

him who was, and added, that possessed information in no slight 
degree important to him 

What's the figure |" 
and loudly, ‘ What ash for 

“* Nothing.’ 

* Humph was lits comment. Aud au expression passed over his wiry vi 
sage to this purport, that what was given for novhing must be worth devilish 
little ! 

**To whom or what does it relate’ Toa forged acceptance, or the impend- 
ing failure of a country correspondent ” 

To neither.’ 

To an overdrawn account ; or a filing custome: |’ 

* Wide of the mark sull 

in the devil's name,’ ered the old gentleman, firmg up in the most 
unexpected snd vivacious manner,‘ at what do you hint ; or what diabolical in- 
ference do you mean to draw! Out with uw!” he continued, as a younger man 
stepped lightly inte the apartment, ‘from him, my nephew and partner, I have 
no secrets. Say your say, and have with it. What acursed shame,’—this 
was an aside,—* that people can’t let me transact my business in peace without 
filling my ears with their infernal fooleries "" 

*«* My information relates to one of your clerks, who—’ 

«My clerks, sir,’ cried. the senior, and he reddened és he spoke, ‘ace all 
young men,—neptew ! this is Stark, the peace-officer, come upon God knows 
what alarming errand, 7 don’t,—young men of irreproachable character. | 
know the breed of each of them. ‘There 13 not one whom | would not trust 
slone—alone, sir,—mark that '!—in the coffers of the Bank of England, were 
such a procedure possible. Their probity is uudoubted. Now, sir. of them, all 
of them, any of them, what mean you to assert’ Men and devils !’—another 


was lus mstant reply. Twas silent. He spoke again, 


| must be matter of indifference to me 


No ene is so well aware as yourself that * Jack Vin- 


_ “*'To you or any other party disposed to listen calmly. What Ihave to say 
is this :—one of your clerks frequents nightly, and in disguise, alow hell,where 
lately he hasbeen a considerable loser. Now, if this—" 

T don’t believe cried the elderly. cannet be! Eh! 

‘*elt's improbable, certainly : but, still— 

“*Improbable sav you! It's impossible ' Saim's and angels! how I do 
detest these foul-mouthed cattle, whose delight it is to rack ove with tidings of 
unpending disaster 

* * Does this information rest ou hearsay |’ inquired the young partner. 

on actual observation. saw the party’ 

Theu you saw double 

‘** My relative’s maucer, the nephew again commenced tm his deprecating 
tones: but my blood was up, and | retased to listen. 

my tale istold. The name of the party | 
If lis hapits are unimportant to you, they 
He controls no loose cash of mine ; nor 
Yours you hold he will not. Be it so. 


nephew 


“* Matter or manner avails not ; 
have not divulged; vor shall J 


can he bring my credit into question. 
Farewell !" 

“*A nice morning’s work !’ was my hali-muttered conclusion as 1 reached 
the street. * With court and city [ stand alike well! In their estimate of me 
there isthe most wondrous agreement. ‘The court impeaches my fidelity, the 
city my sobnety. The first insinvates, ‘you're bribed!’ the last, * you're 
drunk Ob! happy man! Oh! enviable pnblic servant! Whata consider- 
late, gentle-hearted, generous monster you serve! If | ever again play the 
part of a monitor,—if I ever give a gratuitous warning again, may I— 
whew!” 

“WHATS THE FIGUKE!—HUNDREDS OF ‘THOUSANDS !” 

“ Have you ever known the luxury,”” was the strange query of the flushed 
and angry functionary, * of feeling yourself a¢ war with all the world ?” 

My disclaimer was prompt aud sincere. 

“Then, sir, you have yet to experience a most delightful frame of mind ! 


exclaimed the minster, with bitter emphasis,— Qh! it is a glorious mood! and so accordant with human nature! ‘Talk of for- 


\bearance and forgiveness, give me, | say, the man who can hate. I hate bit- 
terly, heartily, and thoroughly! ‘That feeling was mine; and it extended to 
| the whole species. Discarded by Lord Castlereagh, discredited by the banker, 


am os » aw 1 
Here was expeonage with a vengeance ! /, then had) and over-reached, as wounded vanity told me, by the wily Frenchman, I looked 


, around upon iny fellows as confederate foes ; and the result was, that with sa- 
| vage earnestness of purpose, and with a spirit that exulted in misfortune, I ex- 
ecuted the various repulsive duties that make up the daily hfe of an officer of 
Justice. 

‘One morning, on my return from Newgate, after witnessing the execution 
of three young men for forgery—the eldest was only three-and-twenty, and I 
| still hear the choking sobs of luis anguished mether when she appeared to claim 
and receive the lifeless corpse, disgraced, but still so dear to her,—I was told 
, that a middle-aged gentleman had thrice called at my dwelling, and had re- 
, guested, with great earnestness, that | would not fail him at his next visit, 
which he had tixed for six o'clock, | gave him the meeting, and recognised 

with surprise the junior Mr. Roddam. ‘lhree weeks had intervened since our 

| conference ; but | remembered the reception then given me, and starched my- 
| self accordingly. As I coolly eyed him, 
“* Yon don’t remember me, I fancy.’ cried my visitor, in his most insinua- 
_ ling tones, ‘ and yet we have met before. Mr. Roddam, of Lombard Street !’ 
| “*Oh! perfectly,’ was my reply ; ‘our last interview was too disagreeable 
_ to be soon forgotten.’ 
| Traue—true ; my uancle’s manne: 

““* Not a word more as to that , no descriptiun can do it justice.” 
|  “*f assure you he has not had one happy hour since you left him. It is on 
| his account that | have sought you. His uneasiness is indescribable. He 
, knows uot whom to suspect; and yet is firmly persuaded that he has abun- 
| dant cause for fear. Pray terminate this distressing season of anxiety by ano- 
| ther and fuller disclosure.’ 
| ‘Great was the satisfaction with which | checked his eager manner with the 
| bluff reply, ‘i have nothing more to say.’ 
| © *Surely—surely you will not prolong this agonising state of suspense by 
| withholding further details 
**] have nothing more to say.’ 
“* What! would you afford perfect impunity to a rascal whom a single sen- 
| tence would unmask! Will you permit, by your silence. this detestable game 
| to be carried on; that a man may appearin the morning the steady responsible 
| clerk, and mthe evening assume the license of the desperate reckless game- 
ster?” 
have said my say.” I spoke sturdily 
‘deemed fabulous ; such let it remain.’ 
|: “*No! no!’ exclaimed the elder Rodda, who had waited for his nephew 
jin an adjoining street, till his nervous impatience could brook no further delay 
and who now burst into the room, gasping with agitation. * 1 said it was mon 
Strous ; monstrous for a clerk, mark you, not fabulous: that gaming-house 
Scene, for instance !" 
| ‘* There you told me, sir, | saw double 
| sume!” 
“*Drecal it,’ cried the elder banker eagerly ; 
express my sorrow that it escaped me.’ 
| ** Now, Mr. Stark,’ the nephew bere struck in, ‘ after that admission,—that 
| frank and sincere admission,—will you, ean yon, as an honest man, persist in 
‘your present silence 
| “Tt laughed. I enjoyed, thoroughly and heartily, the panic of these quaking 
capitalists. Jt was balm to me atter my recent discomfiture 
| “* The name,’ said the elder gentleman, in his auxiety quite heedless of my 
mirth, —* beseech, intreat you, give me the name 
“* Til consider of it, and aequaimt you next week with my decision.’ 
; “The old man wrung his hands, and turned hopelessly away. He deemed 
further expostulation useless. Not so his nephew. He returned to the charge 
jwith 
| * You would hardly wish to curtail that old man’s days, Mr. Stark; you 
,would scarcely desire, from any feeling of pique caused by a hasty and imjudi- 
iclous expression, that the close of a useful aud honourable career should be 
lembittered by doubts, aud fears, and suspicions From these you alone cap 
free him 

aware of it’ 


| 


‘My statement at the time was 


you remember that remark, I pre- 


‘wish | had never made it! 
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sions; from this thraldom a word of yours can release him.’ | “I've a communication to make to you,” said that vivacious gentleman ; 


“ The heartiness and sincerity of the young man’s manner moved me. * It)“ Mr. Stark, will you oblige me with your attention !” 


shall be spoken. Among your clerks is a party named Mears. Sift his accounts 


eT They will furnish a solution to the riddle.’ 
‘That decorous, staid, 


|‘ Not in the least ! I can easily anticipate it. ‘They at length feel my value, 


| “Tt will surprise you,” cried Pounce. “I give you fair and due notice it 


church! ‘This is awful—awful even in these days "’ | will surprise you.”’ 


**Mr. Mears, eh! always said the gravity and sobriety of that piece of,‘ Not responded the governor, with a self-important air. “1 am not 


still life were supernatural ‘’ Sv commented the junior Roddam. 

*** Still life, do you call it !° cried the elder gentleman, reproachfully. * Stil/ 
life 

“* Did he not,’ was the *ejoinder, ‘ make it a rnle never to be seen in public, 
save in his place of worship on the Sunday! And did you not, in conse-) 
quence, hold him up to his fellows as a pattern of propriety and virtue?) 
And were they not charged to tread in his steps! De you still,’ continued! 
he, with a malicious grin, * repeat this counsel, and insist on rts being Sol- 
lowed ? 


*« Be silent!” said the old man umploringly ; you rack me with your inuen-| 3 


does. How shall I ever break this matter to the tirm !’ 

*** What's the figure !’ interposed the nephew,—‘ hundreds or thousands !") 

‘**So apparently artless, and yet so consummately artful!’ continued the 
elder gentleman, inusingly. *! well remember his telling me that he had ne- 
ver seen a pack of cards but twice, and couldn’t, if his life depended on it, 
tell the nine of diamonds from the deuce of clubs !’ 

‘*« His ignorance was adroitly veiled at the Leicester hell,’ said 1 drily ;! 
* there no one would have taken him to be a novice.’ ’ 

‘A groan from the senior partner was the response ; and again hie asked, in, 
piteous accents, * How shall I ever break this matter to the firm!" 

** How it was managed | kuow not; but before cight-and-forty hours had! 
elapsed certain ponderous ledgers were keenly scrutinized ; a woeful deficiency 
was detected, and the ‘pattern clerk’ in custody. 1 apprehended him at his) 
lodgings. His nerve was great; and his freedom from idle and womanish re-! 
grets remarkable under his circumstances. 

“*Ha! the wind-up!’ was his exclamation when | explained to hin my er- 


rand. ‘I’ve daily expected this for the last six months. | knew discovery must), P 
y || There has, then, been lately held a Mouster-meeting in Mouster-land, and the 


come, and would follow close upon suspicion. Now to business. | must ac- 


company you, as a matter of course!’ [| nodded. * You will allow me to look’ 


out a change of linen” 
“*Certamly ; but to procure it you pass not out of my presence 


* My sleeping room adjoius this.” 


must accompany you there.’ 

“* Well—well ; but your inspection 1s needless. It is far from pleasant to 
ransack one’s wardrobe under the eye of a stranger |’ 

That inconvenience must be borne. | repeat—reluctantly enough—that, 

where you will I must follow.” | 

“He looked at me steadily for a few seconds, and then said deliberately,| 
‘ Allow me to be alone for five ininutes in the adjoining room—alone—quite| 
alone, and before I enter it I will put one hundred sovereigns before you.’ 

«I cannot listen to you, sir.’ | 

*** You think, perhaps, | contemplate self-destruction! No—no; I am far| 
too fond of life.’ 

**T think of nothing but my duty,’ was my reply. 

***f double my offer,’ he rejoined. 

*Unavailing, sir,—unavailing: we waste time.’ 

“« Stark,’ cried he, ‘listen. Escape from that room is impossible. Its height 
prevents it. Nor do I despair of anacquittal A few moments privacy may 
do much for me: leave me for five minutes ; for that space only, no more ; and 
before you lock the door on me four hundred sovereigns shal! chink in your 
pocket.’ 

“© Were you to offer fourthousand | should reject it.’ 

¢ Then, on to Bow Street,’ was his rejoinder. * know my man." 

“ The next night he slept in Newgate. 


“ The firm did their best—I will say that for them—to hang him. They 


shewed no* infirmity of purpose’ as to his future destiny. Squabble they might 
among themselves, in their private room, touching the inordinate confidence 
heretofore reposed in the unfortunate delinquent; but in their disposition to 
elevate him they were unanimous. Here it was ‘ a Jong pull, a strong pull, and 
a pull altogether!’ Nathanael was a match for them. He had been ‘ wide 
awake’ during the whole time he was fingering their money-bags. The indict- 


ment for forgery failed. ‘There was msufficient evidence to yy it. That! 


for embezzlement was sustained ; but even here, so skilfully had Mears con- 
fused his accounts, and so muddy the statement which the prosecutor's counsel 
submitted to the jury ; that, had ‘ the pattern clerk’ obtained, as he contempla- 
ted, access to his bureau, and destroyed, as he wished and intended, certain 


papers which lay there,—papers which fell, subsequently, into the hands of the 


firm, and corroborated their charge against him,—it is questionable whether, af- 
ter all, his conviction would have gladdened the hearts of Messrs. Roddam. As 
evenis fell out, Mr. Mears went for change of air to Australia.” 

** What did the firm lose by him?” 

* A sum so large that they never cared to divulge it. Heavy it undoubted- 
ly was ; but its amount they pradently made one of the secrets of the firm.” 

** Surely that was a remarkable feature in the case ?” 

* This was more so,’’ replied the governor testily. “ When the trial was 
over, and the conviction recorded, and the sentence passed, Messrs. Roddam 
sent for me. 


“*Mr. Stark,’ said the spokesman of the party, ‘the tact you have shewn)| 


throughout this sad business is remarkable ; and the firmness with which you 


| 


| easily inoved by passing occurrences. | can guess your communication. Some 


‘highly laudatory resolution, 1 dare say. Something commendatory, no doubt.” 
Not exactly,” remarked Pounce. 

“They don’t propose to raise my salary ’” cried the governor. 

“The magistrates,’’ said Pounce,—there was a malicious twinkle as he 
spoke in his elfish eyes, * suggest to you the propriety of an immediate resig- 
‘nation. ‘They are unwilling to act harshly or hastily ; and prove to you this 
disposition on their part sy this private warning. If unheeded, they have then 
no alternative. They must use the powers vested in them, and—displace 
you !” 

The face of Mr. Stark as he listened to this announcement | shall never for- 
get were I to live to the age of old Parr. 


THE MONSTER MEETING, 

Lord Shaftesbury was the discoverer of Mouster-land. It is a kind of penin- 
sular island dying in 375 degs. 23° min. east latitude, and 403 degs. 37 mir. 
south longitude, calculated from the tables of the Man in the Moon, after cor- 
recting for the variation and dip of the tailor’s needle. Strabo does not seem 
to have visited this prodigious country ; Pausanias probably never heard of tt, 
and even Malte Brun has omitted it in his geography. Many writers consider 
itthe same as Rabelais’ island of Medamothi, or Nowhere. 

But let Monster-land be where it may, we have received advices {rom it, 
which we hasten to lay before the Public, requesting that gentleman, or corpo- 
ration of gentlemen, to wait upon the Home Secretary, and acquaint him with 
| the important facts here detailed — ‘ 
“ We look to be either earl or duke, we can assure you,”’ 


account that has been sent us of itis brietly as follows 
The assembly was convened by the roar of the Golden Lion, just as they call 


_ a meeting at Ballyragget by the sounding of horns. ‘The Chunera arrived im a 


chariot and four night-mares (Flibbertigibbet postilion,) and proposed that Po- 
lyphemus should take the chair (which, by the bye, was Cassiopeia’s,) but it 


“was objected that it would be difficult to catch the eye of a Cyclops, as he had 


only one, so it was moved and carried that Argus should preside 

Argus addressed the assembled monsters, and said the honour done him made 
him as proud as a peacock. 

The Siamese twins were requested to act as joint secretaries, which highly 
offended the Learned Pig, and gave umbrage also to the Blue Boar of Hoi- 
‘born. 3 
| Argus called on the Sphynx to move the first resolution. The Sphynx had 
no resolution to propose, but would propose an enigma 

‘** Hear, hear,’’ bellowed the Minotaur. 

‘**No, no,” shouted Mr. Nobody, a notorious English mouster, who perpe- 
trates with impunity ten thousand monstrous things every hour in the four-and- 
‘twenty.* 

A Mermaid desired to know whether she was intended by the Sphynx’s enig- 
ma, as she was a lady. 
| Sir Charles Grandison (a gentlemau-monster) thought it would be as well 
\that the chair would state the object of the meeting, if an object it had. 


|| The chairman begged to speak for the chair, and to inform Sir Charles that 


the object of the meeting was a monstrous one ; he hoped the explanation would 
be satisfactory to all noble and gentle monsters present 

* Perfectly so,” roared Bull and Mouth. 

The first resolution was proposed by his Highness the Colossus of Rhodes, 

jwho, having a great deal of brass, was eminently qualified for a public speaker. 
|The Colossus said he would take a lofty view of the subject, and it was evident 
\that all the monsters looked up to him. When he sat down, which he had ne- 
ver done before in his life, the Singing Mouse whistled ** Rhode’s Air.” 
Tom Thumb made himself very ridiculous by rising to second the motion 
lof ** his friend the Colossus.’’ There was very little in what ‘Tom Thumb said, 
| but in truth Tom was scarcely entitled to attend the meeting at all, and a gi- 
igantic Ogre told him so. 

Scylla and Charybdis rose together, like two fish-wives, each trying to out- 
Liaise the other. Cuaos rose to order. (Great Laughter.) Scylla flew intoa 
passion, and would have boxed Chaos’s ear if Chaos had let her ; however that 
jrespectable old gentleman, in evading the fist of one termagant, unwittingly ex- 
| posed himself to the other, for Charybdis, gave him a buffet which made him 
tesolve not to meddle with ‘order’ again, at least at Monster-meetings. 
| It is hard to say when the fray between the ‘I'rinacrian vixens would have 
jterminated, had not Circe, who was invisible, chanted one of her most charming 
ditties, which possess the monstrous power of even “chiding’’ Bullingsgate 
into attention.” 

'| Silence being restored, the Hydra made a capital speech, but as he divided 
‘his discourse into as many heads as he had heads on lus own shoulders, he was 
jat lenth voted a bore, and gave way to the man of Ross, who was soon put 
‘down by general cries of ** No Popery 2” 

Cacus merely rose to read a letter he had received from his noble friend Lord 
|Briareus, who stated that he had always made it arale to attend Morster- 


treated the prisoner worthy of all praise. You are a valuable officer; and 
your country is—muchi iadebted to you! 

“This was guid pro quo tor refusing four hundred sovereigns! ‘This was 
‘value received’ for declining to lose sigh: of iny prisoner, and preventing his 
destroying or concealing any one of his papers. J convicted him, sir! yes, J, 
John Stark, governor of His Majesty's gaol of ' Said I not well, Mr. 


Cleaver, that my integrity had been my ruin’ ‘That my own disinterestedness, 


of character had been my bane through life’ I am, I repeat it, an injured and 
ill-used man.” 

While deliberating what reply I should make to the fuming governor, Mr. 
Pounce loomed into view. He had just quitted the magistrates’ room ; and 
walked—unusual for him—with a wary and circumspect step. 

‘He is the bearer of important and authoritative intelligence,” said the go- 
vernor, eyeing him. ‘‘ Another encroachment on your privileges, Mr. Cleaver ; 


en the mode of admittance.” 


lmeetings, and that nothing less than an attack of the gout in all his hundred 
hands at once, could have prevented lim from attending the present. Had he 
‘had the gout in only ninety-nine of his hands, he would have been amongst 
them. But they might rely upon his concurrence in any thing monstrous, and 
should there be a Monster subscription, or a subscription of Monsters, he would 
lcontribute handsomely-— 

Bravo, Monster ! 

Well said, Monster ! 

Three cheers for Lord Briareurs ! 

Mr. President Argus felt sincerely for the sufferings of his illustrious friend. 


* That England is the land for monsters if not of monsters we have the high testimony 
of Shakspeare himself. What says Trinculo in the ‘ Tempest,” 

** A strange fish! Were | in England now, and had but this fish painted, not a holiday 
fool there but would give mea piece of silver. There would this monster make a man. 
Any strange beast there makes aman. When they will not give a doit to relieve a lame 


‘here can be no doubt that Monster-jand is a province of the British empire. 


some fresh arrangement as to ‘the Chaplain’s Gallery ;* or further aati. lbe ar, they will lay out ten to see a dead Indian.” 


i Marcn 2, 
‘*** His life at present 1s wretched from: mcessant but imdefinite apprehen- Mr. Pounce drew near 
fo Jt is from the magistrates, and will surprise you 
and unexceptionable young man! My profege A subscriber to all the lead-! to retain my services. ”’ 
ing religious societies, and a mecmber,—a joined member—of the Baptist 
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He himself had lately had the cataract in every one of bis hundred eyes simul- The Sentimental Scotclhuan,” said the Living Skeleton 
taneously ; and each cataract was as big as Niagara _ “The Living Skeleton,” said the Fat Irishinau. 
The Monsters all agreed that this was too monstrous. Aud the Learned, ‘The Fat Irishman,” said the Lean Alderman. 
Pig, to show both his classical erudition and high birth, observed that so enor- Sr The Lean Alderman,”’ said the Wooden Pavement 
mous an ophthalmia could only have been cured by Alexander—the Great, or‘ Out!” said the Sphynx to each and all of them.“ Guess again.” 
“the Pig!” ‘The monsters guessed again. 
Three-tingered Jack read a letter from Pen-dragon. | “Out!” said the Sphynx a second time ; * out, out!” 
The Swan with Two Necks was the next speaker, and he thought himself ‘The monsters looked blank. ‘ 
entitled to make two speeches at once ; but several voices cried out, * Do you give it up?” said the Sphynx. 
“One at a time !” They did give it up. 
* Go back to Lad-lane !” * Then Pl tell you,” said the Witch of Thebes. 
“Swan, you're a goose Who !”? demanded the monsters all. 
The Phenix exclaimed, “ Long life to you !"’ © Tut Honest Pennsyivanian,” said the Sphynx. 
And the Blue Boar called him, a rara avis. So the * Honest Pennsylvanian’ was crowned—Kine or rhe Monsrers. 
: * ‘Trauslate !”’ shouted the country Monsters, who understood not a word of | — 
satin. 
The Blue Boar blushed! He kuew just as little Latin as the Goat aud MARSTON ; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A 35° ‘A‘TESMAN. 
Compasses himself. Part VIIL—{ Continued. | 
However, Chaucer's * Good Parson” wis in the room, and he put ou his ‘The night had now fallen, and the fatigues of the day ma'e repese welcome. 
Latin spectacles, and did the quotation into the Queen's English in a twink- But the conversation of the last hour made me anxious to obtain all the know- 
~~ ‘ledge of the actual state of the country, aud the prospects of the campaign, 
hemoth rese— ‘which could be obtained from Guiscard. Varnhorst, full of a soldier's impet- 
And in his rising seemed, uosity, was gone to quarters, of his grenadiers, and was busy with hurried pre- 
A pillar of state. _parations for the morrow. ‘The duke had retired, aud, uirough the curtains of 
_ The illustrious Mouster said that he felt called upon to address the assembly, his tent, I could sce the lamps by whose light his secretaries were in attend- 
in consequence of liberties that had been taken with his name in a certain quar-, ance, and with whom he would propably pass the greater part of the next 
ter— ‘twelve hours. With Guiscard | coutmued pacing up and down in front of our 
“No politics, Behemoth !” quarters, listening to the observations of a mind as richly stored, and as origin- 
“ Order,”’ cried Demogorgon. ‘al, as I haveever met. He still persisted in his conviction, “ that we had come 
“Chair, chair, mewed Puss in Boots. at the wrong time, either too early or too late ; 4efure the nation had grown 
Order,” neighed the Centaur. weary ofanarchy, and after they had triumphed over the throne. ‘The rebound,” 
* Chair,” cried a sentimental Scot. ‘said he energetically, ~ will be terrible. ‘Ten times our force would be thrown 
“Order,” cried a well-fed Irish peasant. away in this war. The army may drive all things belore its front; bat it will 
Py Chair,” screamed a whole flock of Gryphons, from the aviary of Claren-! |be assailed in the rear, in the flanks—everywhere. Ttis lke the lava which I 
cieux King-at-Arms. | have seen pour down from Etna into the sea. It drove the ude before it, and 
“ T rise,” said the National Gallery at Charing Cross—a Monster of stone. threw the water up in vapor ; but they were tov poweriul for itatter all. And 
** Down with him !"’ roared common Fame, a classic Monster. ‘there stands the lava tixed aud cold, aud there roll the surges once again, bury- 
‘*T rise,” said the New Pavement, a Monster in wood. ing it from the sight of man.”’ 
**Up with him,” shouted all London, the Monster of Cities. | Asudden harmony of trumpets, frow various poiits of the vast encampment, 
The meeting grew stormy, and we need scarcely say that our friend Caliban! pierced the ear, and in another inoment the whole line of the hills was crowned 
played his part to admiration in “the Tempest.” He was all that Stephano |with flames. ‘The signal for lighting the fires of the Austrian and Prussian 


says of him, “ A most delicate monster! his forward voice now is to speak well! 
of his friend ; his backward voice is to utter foul speeches and to detract. This 
is a devil and no monster. A very shallow monster, a very weak monster, a 
most perfidious and drunken monster.”’ , 

It is worth while to 
Visit the bottom of the monstrous world, 


for a peep at such “a rare monster’’ as Caliban, although it is not always ne-, 
cessary to go quite so far, there being Calibans in real lite as well as in Fairy- 


Land. _By the bye, we are indebted to our lamented friend Lycidas for the Te- | 


port of this Monster meeting. 

But to return ; the hubbub continued until Bel and the Dragon rose. Ashe, 
was a divine monster, the meeting received him with respect, and grew mon- 
strously peaceable. But like other divines, Bel held forth too long for the pa-) 
tience of his auditory, and in fact, he proved a dinner-bell, for the Monsters. 
rushed with one accord from the hall to the refectory. 

Then and there was a monstrous dinner eaten. Cacus gobbled up a baron of, 
beef from the great bull of the Zodiac, and the Sphynx swallowed the celestial, 
Ram as if it was no more than a mutton-chop. She then dressed the constel- 
lation of the Crab, and gorged it with bread and butter. 

The Hydra ate a hundred meals at once, and the Swan with Two Necks did 


outposts had been given, and the effect was almost magical. In this army all 
things were done with aregularity almost perfict. ‘Tue trumpet spoke, and 
nota was instantaneous. All comparisons are feeble to realities of this or- 
der—seen too, while the heart of man was quickened to enjoy the wonder, and 


'|feels searcely less than a new existence in the stirring events everywhere 


around him. The first comparison that struck me was the vague one of a show - 


‘er of stars. ‘The mountain pinnacles were in ablaze. ‘The general tires of the 
'!bivouacs soon spread through the forest, and down the slopes of the hills, all 


around to the horizon. 
The night was fine, the air flowed refreshingly from the verdure of the im- 


'lmense woods, and the scent of the thyme and floweis of the heath, pressed by 


my foot, rose ‘* wooingly on the air."’ All was calm and odorous, The flour- 
ish of the evening trumpets still continued to swell in the rich harmonies which 
German skill alone can breathe, and thoughts of the past and the future began 
to steal overmy mind. I was once more in England, gazing on the splendid 
beauty of Clotilde ; and imagining the thousand forms in which my weary for- 
tunes must be shaped, before I dared offer her a share in my hopes of happi- 
ness. I saw Mariamne once more, with lier smile reminding we of Shakspere’s 
exquisite picture— 


i ** Oh, what a deal of scorn looks beautiful, 


which alarmed the Ancient Mariner so exceedingly, that he set out immediate- | 


his best to follow the example by eating two. Puss in Boots dined on the | In the contempt and anger of that lip ! 
singing Mouse, to the inexpressible delight of the Infant Sappho, and Polyphe-|| Then came a vision of my early home. The halls of Mortimer castie—the 
mus regaled himself at /ast on Mr. Nobody. There was a plum-pudding as |feebly surviving parent there, whom I still loved—the heartless and haughty 
large as the planet Mars, (some said larger,) but the Dragon of Wantly and a |brother—the pomp, the pageantry to which he was born ; while I was flung out 
couple of Moon-Calves dispatched it in no time. The sentimental Scotchman) into the wilderness, like the son of the handmaid, to perish, or, like him, escape 
fell upon old Chaos, whom he took for a haggis. The monstrous Hibernian|jonly by a miracle. At that hour, perhaps, there were revels im the house of my 
was quite content to pick the bones of the Living Skeleton. He had the De- fathers, while their descendant was wandering on a lull-side, im the midst of 
vil’s Bit, however, grilled for a second course. Caliban ate up a brace of spatch hostile armies, exposed to the chances of the conflict, and possibly only mea- 
cocked Megatherions, and then roared for an Ichthyosaurus. The Night-mare suring with his pace the extent of his grave. But while | was thus sinking in 
said he would wait for supper, and invited an Incubus of distinction to sup with, heart, my hand,m making some unconscious gesture, suuck the badge of 
him at the Monster Coffee House in Prodigy-row. Scylla and Charybdis had |Frederic’s order on my bosom. What trifles change the current of human 
oysters ; every oyster was as big as that which ancient Pistol vowed to open thoughts ! 
with his swerd. Sir Charles Grandison, the gentl monster, thundered for | That star threw more light over my darkness than the thou sand constellations 
punch, and ihe Green Man, who was at hand with his Still, brewed him a \that studded the vault above my head. Success, honours, aud public name, 
draught of that polite beverage in a goblet, which was no other than the crater jfilled my mind. | saw all things, events, and persons through a brilliant haze 
of £tna. The Man of Ross and the Good Parson dined together on a bit of a jof hope ; and determining to follow fortune wherever she might lead me, ab- 
sermon composed by the latter for the use of Caliban, but which that incorrigi- jured all thoughts of calamity in my uniriended, yet resolute career. It is to 
ble monster would not so much as read. Fame, having a vast swallow, feast- consider the matter too curiously, to conceive that the laws of ature afiect the 
ed on an enormous dish of reputations of her own killing, aud the National mind ' or that the spirit of man resembles an instrument, after all—an -Lolian 
Gallery had her fill of bad pictures. ‘The wandering Jew refused tw cut the harp, which owes all its pulses to the gusts that pass across its strings, and in 
Blue Boar, so the Blue Boar performed that operation on the Wandering Jew, jwluch it simply depends upon the stronger or the teebler breeze, whether it shall 
stuile with joyous and trrumphant chords, or sink mto throbs and seunds of sor- 
ly on a new voyage in chase of the Flying Dutchman. row ! 
There was then tea, monstrously stroug tea, actual gunpowder, and the old | ‘The galloping of horses roused me. It was Guiseard wit! an escort. “ What! 
mermaids talked a monstrous deal of scandal, aud blew up the characters of a jnot in your bed yet '” was lis hurried salutation. “ So uwiuch the better ; you 
thousand monstrously virtuous ladies. ‘The affair of Beauty and the Beast was) will have a showy dispatch to send to England to-niglt.  Claariait has just out- 
the subject of much maidenly criticism, but the Beast defended himself im the} done himself. He found that the French were retreating, avd he followed them 
most beastly manner possible, and ended by proposing his Beauty 4 member of without loss of tine. 
the Association. ‘I'he Mermaidens opposed it, and so did the Harpies and Sy- | ** His troops lad been so dispersed by the service of the day, that he could 
rens ; but the proposition was seconded by Caliban (who thought of Miranda,) collect but fitteen hundred hussars ; and with these he gallantly set forth to 
and it was ultimately carried, a majority of the monsters agreeing the Beauty pick up stragglers. His old acquaintance, Chazot, whom e had beaten the 
was monstrously handsome. day before, was in command of a rear guard of ten thousand men. His fifteen 
Small plays were proposed next, aud the monsters began with riddles, and jhundred brave fellows were now exposed tv ruin ; and doubtless, if they had 
called, of course, upon the Sphynx, the mother of charades, and grandmother exhibited any show of retreating, they must have beeu rumed. But here 
of conundrums. '\Clairfait’'s a la Turque style was exactly in place. He ordered that not a shot 
The Sphynx demanded, “* Which was the greatest monster !”” should be fired, but that the spur and sabre should do the business ; and at 
“ Behemoth,” said the Hydra. ‘lonce plunged into the mass of infantry, cavalry, and artillery In five minutes 
“The Hydra,” said the Cyclops. ‘ithe a ors were put to the rout—guns, baggage, and ammunition taken; and 
“The Cyclops,” said the Gorgon. ithe French general-in-chief as much stripped of his rear-guard, as ever a pea- 
“The Gorgon,” said the Blue Toe. ‘cock was plucked of his tail.” 
“ The Blue Boar,” said the Golden Lion. ||“ Will the duke follow up the blow !"” was my inquiry. 
* The Golden Lion,” said the Goat and Compasses. || “ Beyond doubt. I have just left him giving orders for the advancement of 
“The Goat and pars vay said the Minotaur. the whole line at daybreak ; and unless M. Dumourier is remarkably on the 
The Minotaur,” said the Sentimental Scotchman. | , we shall have him supping in the camp within the next twepty-four houss, 
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But you will have better intelligence from himself ; for he bade me prepare 
vou for meeting him, as he rides to the wing from which the march begins.” 

* Excellent news ! You and Varnhorst will be field-marshals before the cam- 
paign is over.” His countenance changed. 

* No; my course unfortunate!y lies in a different direction. The duke has. 
been so perplexed, by the delays continzally forced upon him by the diplomacy, 
of the Allied cabinets, that he has been more than once on the point of giving! 
up the command. Clairfait’s success, and the prospect of cutting off the re- 
treat of the French, or of getting between them and Paris, have farnished him 
with new materials ; and | amnow on my way to Berlin, to put matters in the: 
proper point of view. Farewell, Marston, I am sorry to lose you as a comrade ; 
but we must meet again—no laurels for me now. The duke must not find me’ 
here ; he will pass by within the next five minutes.” 


The noble fellow sprang from his horse, and shook my hand with a fervor 


which I had not thought to be in his grave and lofty nature. 


. | 
“ Farewell!’ he uttered once more, and threw himself on his saddle and was | 


cone. 


~ Thad scarcely lost the sound of his horse’s hoofs, as they rattled up the stony | 


ravine of the hill, when the sound of a strong body of cavalry announced the 
approach of the generalissuno. He soon rode up, and addressed me with his 


usual courtesy. ‘I really am afraid, Mr. Marston, that you will think me ina | 
conspiracy to prevent your enjoying a night’s rest, for all our meetings, I think, | 


have been at the ‘ witch hour!’ But you would think it too much to mount, 
vour horse now, and ride with me, before you send your despatches to your 
cabinet ? [must visit the troops of the left wing without delay ; we can con-} 
verse on the way."’ 

I was all obedience, a knight of Prussia, and therefore at his highness’s ser- 


vice. 


In the mean time, while your horse is saddling, look over this letter. ‘That was) 
a gallant attempt of Clairfait’s, and, if we had not been too far off to support 
him, we might have pounced upon the main body as effectually as he did upon 
the rear. Chazot has escaped, but one of M. Dumourier'’s aides-de-camp, a 


i reminded me of the famous Homeric description of the Trojan bivouac by 
‘the ships. All the images were the same, except that. for the sea, we had the 
endless meadows of Champagne, and, for the ships, the remote tents of the 
lenemy. We had the fire, the exulting troops, the carouse, the picketed horses, 
lthe shouts and songs, the lustre of the autumnal sky, and the bold longings for 
jvictory and the dawn. E:ven in Pope’s feeble translation, the scene is animat- 
“ "The troops exulting sate in order round, 
And beaming fires illumined all the ground.” 

‘Then tollows the famous simile of the moon, suddenly throwing its radiance over 
ithe obscure features of the landscape. 
| But Homer, the poet of realities, soon returns to the true material— 
“So many flames before proud [lion blaze, 

And lighten glimmering Xauthas with their rays, 

A thousand piles the dusky horrors gild, 

And shoot a shadowy lustre o'er the field. 

Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend, 

Whose umber'd arms by fits thick flashes send ; 
Loud neigh the coursers o'er their heaps of corn, 

And ardent warriors avait the rising morn ” 

I leave it to others to give the history of this campaign, one of the most me- 
unorable of Europe from its consequences—the tramp of that army roused the 
slumbering giantof France. If the Frenchman said ofa battle, that it was like 
ia ball-room, you see little beyond your opposite partner ; he might have said 
jof a campaign, that you scarcely see even so much. The largeness of the scale 
is beyond all personal observation. 

I can answer only for myself, that I was on horseback before daybreak, and 


“ Well, well, | thought so. You English gentlemen are ready for everything.| marched in the midst of columns which had no more doubt of beating up the 


enemy's quarters than they had of eating their first meal. All were in the high- 
est spirits ; and the opmions of the staff, among whom the duke had assigned 
me a place, were so sanguine, that J felt some concern at theic reaching the ear 
of the captive aide-de-camp. ‘This induced me to draw him away gradually 
from the crowd. 1 found him ligely, as his countrymen generally are, but ex- 


remarkably intelligent fellow, has been taken, and on him has been found the) 
_hibiting at once a strength of observation anda frankness of language which 


papers which I beg you to peruse.” 

It was a letter from the commander-in-chief to the Bureau de la Guerre, in 
Panis 

** Monsieur le Ministre—I write this, after having been on horseback ‘ 
eighteen hours. We must have reinforcements without delay, or we are lost—| 
the honour of France is lost—France herself is lost. I have with me less than, 
20,000 mien to defend the road to Paris against 100,000. The truth must be 
‘old—truth becomes a citizen. We have been beaten! | have been unable 
to hold the passes of Argonne, and the enemy's hussars are already scouring’ 
the country in my rear. J] have sent order upon order to Kellerman, and all 
iy answer is, that he is preparing to advance ; but he has not stirred a step.| 
| daresay, that he is playing trictrac at Metz this moment. 

‘“* My march from Argonne has been a bold maneuvre, but it has cost us! 
something. Chazot, to whom I intrusted the protection of the march, and to! 
whom I had given the strictest orders to keep the the enemy’s light troops at a! 
distance, has suffered himself to be entrapped by those experienced campaign-| 
ers, and has lost men. Daval fought bravely at the head of his brigade, and! 
Mirada narrowly escaped being taken, in a dashing attempt to save the park of! 
artillery. He had a horse killed under him, and was taken from the field insen-| 
sible. "Macdonald, who takes this, is a promising officer—give him a step. In) 
the mean time, send me every man that you can. France ws in danger.” | 

* The object now,” observed the duke. * will be, to press upon the enemy, 
in his present state of disorder, until we shall either be enabled to force him to 
fight a pitched battle at a disadvantage, or strike in between him and the cap- 
ital. And now forward !” 

] mounted, and we rode through the camp—the duke occasionally giving! 
some order for the nforning to the officers commanding the successive divisions, 
and conversing with me on the points in discussion between England and the 
Alhes. He was evidently dissatisfied with continental politics. 

“The king and the emperor are sincere ; but that is more than I can al- 
ways say for those about them. We have too many Italiaus, and even French-| 
men, at our German courts. ‘They are republicans to a man; and, by conse- 
quence, every important measure is betrayed. 1 can perceive, in the manou- 
vres of the enemy’s general, that he must have been acquainted with my last) 
dispateh from Berlin ; and, [ am so thoroughly persuaded of the fact, that ]) 
mean to manceuvre to-morrow on that conviction. The order from Berlin is,, 
that I shall act upon his flanks. Within two hours after daylight I shall make 
a push for his centre ; and, breaking through that, shall seperate his wings, and) 
crush them at my leisure. One would think,” said he pausing, and looking) 
round him with the exultation of conscious power, © that the troops had over-) 
heard us, and already anticipated a victory.” 

The sight from the knoll, where we drew our bridles, was certainly of the 
most striking kind. ‘The fires, which at first | had seen glittering only on the 
mountain tops, were now blazing in all quarters ; in the cleared spaces of the 
forest, on the heaths and in the ravines : the heaps of fagots gathered for the 
winter consumption of the cities, by woodmen of the district, were put in re- 
quisition, and the axes of the pioneers laid many a huge larch and elm on the 
blaze. Soldiers seldom think much of those who are to come after them ; and! 
the flames shot up amid the thickets with the most unsparing brilliancy. Cheer- 
fulness, too, prevailed ; the sonnds of laughter, and gay voices, and songs, 
arose on every side. ‘The well-preserved game of this huge-hunting-ground, 
the old vexation of the French peasant, now fell into hands that had no fear of 
the galleys for a shot at a wild boar, or bringing down a partridge. The fires 
exhibited many a substantial specimen of forest luxury in the act of prepara- 
tion. Noman enjoys rest and food like the soldier. A day's fighting and, 
fasting gives a sense of delight to both, such as the man of cities can scarcely) 
conceive. No epicure at his most recherche board ever knew the true pleasure} 
of the sense, equal to the campaigner stretched upon the grass, until his sup-' 


per was ready, and then setting down to it. I acknowledge, that to me that’) 


simple rest, and that simple meal, often gave a sense of enjoyment which |) 
have never even conceived in the luxuries of higher life. ‘The instantaneous) 
sleep that followed ; the night without a restless moment ; the awaking with) 
all my powers refreshed. and yet with as complete an unconsciouness of the! 
hours past away, as if I had lain down but the moment before, and started from. 
nizht into sunshine—all belong to the campaigner: he has his troubles, but his 
+ joyments are his own, exclusive, delicious, incomparable. | 

An officer of the staff now rode up to make a report on some movement of, 
tue division intended to lead in the morning, and the duke gave me permission to 
retire. He galloped off in the direction of the column, and I slowly pursued! 
my way toquarters. YetI could not resist many a halt, to gaze on the singu- 
lar beauty of the bursts of flame which lighted the landscape. More than once, 


are more uncommon. 

* | admit,” said he, “ that vou have beaten us ; but this is the natural ef- 
fect of your incomparable discipline. Our army is new, our general new, 
everything new but our imprudence, in venturing to meet your 100,000 with 
our 25,000 Yet France isnot beaten. In fact, you have not metthe French 
up to this hour.” 

“* What !" I exclaimed in surprise ; ‘‘ of what nation are the troops which 
we have fought in the Argonne, and are now tollowing through the high-road to 
Paris! The Duke of Brunswick will be amused by hearing that he has been 
wasting his cannon-shot on spectres.”’ 

“ Ah, you English,”’ he replied with a broad laugh, which made me still 
more doubt his nation, ‘ are such matter-of-fact people, that you require sub- 
stance in everything. But what are the troops of France! Brave fellows 
enough, but not one of them has ever seen a shot tired in his life ; even the 
few battalions which we had in America saw nothing but hedge tiring. The 
men before you have never seen more service than they could find in a cabaret 
or hunting a highwayman. Some of them, I admit, have served their king in 
the shape of shouldering their muskets at his palace gates in Versailles, or 
marching in a procession of cardinals and confessors to Notre-Dame. My as- 
tonishment is, that at the first shot they did not all run to their soup, and atthe 
second deave the:r muskets to take care of themselves. Butthey are brave ; 
and, if they onee learn to fight, the pupils will beat the master.” 

_ “Ycu are a philosopher, Monsieur, but, I hope, no prophet. I think I observe 
in you something of our English blood after all. You have opinions and speak 


* Not quite English, nor quite French.—My father was a borderer ; so not 
even exactly either English or Scotch. He took up arms for the son of James 
—of course was ruined, as every one was who had to do with a Stuart from the 


‘beginning of time—luckily escaped after the crash of Culloden, entered the 


‘Scottish Brigade here, and left to me nothing but his memory, his sword, and 
the untarnished name of Macdonald.” I bowed to a name so connected with 
honour, and the lively aide-de-camp and I became, from that moment, fast 
friends. After a long and fatiguing march, about noon, in one of the most sul- 
try days of a British autumn, our advanced guard reached the front of the ene- 
my’s position. ‘The outposts were driven in at once, and the whole army, as it 
came up, was formed in order of battle. Rumors had been spread of large re- 
inforcements being on their way ; andthe clouds of dust which rose along the 
‘plain, and the confused sound of baggage-wagons and heavy guns behind the 
hills, rendered it probable. Still the country before us was clear to the eye, 
and our whole force moved slowly forward to storm a range of heights, in the 


‘shape of a half-moon, which commanded the field. ‘This was one of the sights 


which nothing but war can furnish, and to which no other sight on earth is equal. 
The motion, the shouts, the rapidity of all things—the galloping of the caval- 
ry—the rolling of the parks of artillery—the rush of the light troops—the 
pressing mareh of the battalions—and all glittering with all the pomps of war, 
waving standards, flashing sabres, and the blaze thrown back from the columns, 
bayonets, that looked like sheets of sicel, made me alinost breathiess. The 
aide-de-camp evidently enjoyed the sight as much as myself, and gave way to 
that instinct, by which man is a wolf, let the wise say what they will, and ex- 
ults in war. But when he heard shots fired from the range of hills, his count- 
lenance changed. 

| * There must be some mistake here,”’ he said, with sudden gravity. * Du- 
imourier could never have intended to hold his position so far advanced, and so 
wholly unprotected. ‘Those troops will be lost, andthe whole campaign may 
be compromised.” 

The attack now commenced along the line, and the resistance was evi- 
dently serious. A heavy fire was sustained for some tune ; but the troops 
gradually established themselves on the lower part of the range. “ I know 
it all now exclaimed my agitated companion, after a long look through my 


igiass ; ‘itis Kellerman’s corps,”’ said he, ** which ought to have been a 
1 ague to the rear of its present posi!ion at ths moment He must have receive | 
counter orders since [ left him, or been desperately deceived ; another half 
hour there, and he will never leave those hills but a prisoner or a corpse.” From 


the shaking of his bridle, and the nervous quiveitug of his manly countenance . 


I saw how eagerly he would have received permission to bring the French gen- 
‘eral out of his dilemma. But he was a man of honour, and I was sure of him. 
(In the midst of athunder of cannon, which absolutely seemed to shake the 
ground under our feet, the firing suddenly ceased on the enemy's side. The 
icessation was followed on ours ; there was an extraordinary silence over the 
field, and probably the generalissimo expected a flag’of truce, or some propo- 
sal for the capitulation of the enemy’s corps. But none came ; and after a 
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pause, in which aides-de-camp and orderlies were continually galloping between. strongest light that T could, the immense impulse which any pause in our ad- 


the advance and the spo: where the duke stood at the head of his staff, the ‘vance must give to the revolutionary spirit in France, or even m Europe—the 
line moved again, and the hill was in our péssession. But Kellerman was impossibility of relymg on any vegociation which depended on the will of Wie 
gone ; and before our light troops could make any impression on the squadrons) rabble—and, abov c all, the certainty that the first sign of tardiness ou the part 
which covered the movement, he had again taken up a position on the formi-| of the Allies would overthrow the monarchy, which was now kept in existence 
dable ground which was destined to figure so memorably in the annals of French] only by the dread of our arms. { was overruled. The proposal for the armis- 
soldiership, the heights of Valmy. | tice was signed by all present but one—that one myself. And as we broke up 
- What think you now ny friend !” was my question. | silently and sullenly, at the first glimpse of a cold and stormy dawn,the fit omen 
Just what I thought before,” was the answer. “ We want science, with-, of our future fate, | saw a secretary of the duke, accompanied by Macdonald, 
out which bravery may fail ; put we have bravery, without which science must! sent off to the headquarters of the enemy. . ; 
force;nents, he has secured one of the most powerful positions in the paul fn ithe rest of the day in paying parting civilitres to my gallant friends, and order- 
and unless ‘you drive him out of it before htfall a jed my caleche to be in readiness by morning. But my prediction bad been ouly 
gut as well sto too true, though Thad not calculated on so rapid a fulfilment. Phe knowledge 
Well, the experiment to made * ot the armistice was no sooner made public—and to dothe French general 
\tice, he lost neither time nor opportumity—than it was regarded as a natioval 
oF cannonade him with grape and canister. He triumph. The electric chauge of public opinion, in this most electric of all 
wili have an uneasy bivouac o r 


it.” 
a . Brahe : ; | countries, raised the people from a condition of the deepest terror to the high- 
che confidence. Every man in France was a soldier, and every soldier a hero: 
officers in our service. If it is in his orders to maintait heights, willl was the miracle of twenty-four hours. i'umuurier's force instantly swe!l- 
his lent his feet ain those heights, will to 100,000 men. He might have had a trillion, if he had asked for them 

teres: 4 © : : ‘ | The whole country became impassable. Every village poured out its company 

Our conversation was now lost in the roar of artillery and, aftera tremen-| of armed peasanis; and, diplomatic cessation of hos- 
dous fire of an hour on the French position, which was answered with equal) tiljties, a real, universal, and desperate peasant war broke out upon us on every 
weight from the keights, a powerful division was seut to assail the principal) side , 

After a weck of this inost harassiug warfare, in which we lost ten times the 
Steingell !” he n uumber of men which it would have cust us to march over the bodies ot Du- 
gel! -" At the words, he pointed to a heavy column of infantry hurrying) mourier’s army to the capital, the order was issued for a geveral retreat to the 
down the ravine in rear of the redoubt. 
frontier. 

“ Those are from the camp,” he exclaimed, * and a few thousands more will I remembered Mordecai’s letter ; but it was now too late. Even if I could 
make the post impregnable.” | have turned iny horse's head to a French post, I felt nyself bound to share the 
The sight of the column secmed to have given renewed vigor to both sides ;| fortunes of the gallant army to which I had been so closely attached. In the 
for, while the guns rapidly increased their fire, aided by the musketry of the heat of youth, | went even further; and, as my iission had virtually ceased, 
newly arrived troops, the Prussian artillerists, then the first in Europe, threw, and I wore a Prussian order, I took the undiplomatic step of proposing to act 
in their balls in such showers, that the forest, which hitherto had largely screen-, us one of the duke’s aides-de camps until the army had left the enemy s terri- 
ed the enemy, began to fall in masses ; branch and trunk were swept away, tory. Behold me now, a hulan of the duke's guard ' J] found no reason to 
and the ground became as naked of cover asif it had been stripped by the axe repent my choice, though our service was remarkably severe. The present 
The troops thus exposed could not stand this * iron hail,” and they were pal-, war was chiefly against the light troops and irregulars of the retreating ariny— 
pably staggered. The retreat of a brigade, after suffering immense loss, shook \the columns being too formidable to admit of attack, at least by the multitude 
the whole line, and produced a charge of our dragoons up the hill. I gave Forty thousand men, of the main army of Fronce, were appointed to the duty 
an involuntary glance at Macdonald. He was pale and exhausted; but in of “seeing us out of the country ‘But every attempt at foraging, every 
another, his eye sparkled, his colour came, and I heard him exclaim, * Bravo, movement beyoud the range of our cannon,was instantly met by a peasant skir- 
Chazot! Allis not lost yet.” Isaw a group of mounted officers galloping misi. Every village approached by our squadrons, exhibited a barricade, from 
into the very spot which had beeu abandoned by the brigade, and followed by) which we were fired on ; every forest produced a succession of sharp encoun- 
the colours of three or four battalions, which were planted directly under our! ters ; and the passage of every river re quired as much precaution, and as often 
fire. ‘* There comes Chazot with his division !” cried the aide-de-camp; gal-) produced a serious contest, as if we were at open war. Thus we were perpe- 
lant fellow, let him now make up for his ill fortune ! Monsieur Brunswick will) tually ou the wing, and our personal escapes were often of the most hair-breadth 
not sleep on the hill of Valmy to-night. He has been unable to force the cen-| kind. If we passed through a thicket, we were sure to be met by a discharge 
tre ; and now both flanks are secured ; another attack would cost him ten thou-| of bullets; if we distmounted from our horses to take our hurned meal, we 
sand men. Nor will Monsieur Brunswick sleep on the hills of Valmy to-mor-| found some of them shot at the inn-door ; if we flung ourselves, as tired as 
row. Dumourier was right ; there was his Thermopylae. Bus it will not be) hounds after a chase, on the straw of a village stable, the probability was that 
stermed. Vive la France !’ | we were awakened by finding the thatch in a blaze. How often we envied the 

The prediction was nearly true. ‘The unexpected reinforcements and the; easier life of the battalions! But there an enemy, more fearful than the peas- 
approach of night, determined the generalissimy to abandon the assault for the antry, began to show itself. ‘The weather had changed to storms of rain and 
tume. The fire soon slackened, the troops were withdrawn, and, after a heavy, bitter wind; the plains of Champagne, never famed for fertility, were now as 
loss on both sides, both slept upon the field. "| wild and bare as a Russian steppe. ‘The worst provisions, supplied on the nar- 

I was roused at midnight from the deep sleep of fatigue, by en order to at-| rowest scale—above all, disgust, the most futal canker of the soldter’s soul— 
tead the duke, who was then holding a council. Varnhorst Was my summoner, spread disease among the ranks , and the roads ou which we followed the march, 
and on our way he slightly explaiued the purpose of his mission. “* We are, gave terrible evidence of the havoc that every hour made among them. The 
all inrather bad spirits at the result of to-day’s action. The affair itself was ,mortality at last became so great, that it seemed not unlikely that the whole 
not much, as it was only between detachments, but it shows two things ; that) army would thus melt away before it reached the boundary of this land of 
the French are true to their revolutionary nonsense, and that they can fight. death. 

On even ground we have beaten them, and shall beat them again ; but if Cham-,, The horror of the scene even struck the peasantry, and whether through fear 
pagne gives them cover, what will it be when we get into the broken country, of the contagion, or through the uselessness of hunting down men who were 
that lies between this and Paris! Stillthere has been uo rising of the peo- treading to the grave by thousands, the peasantry ceased to follow us. Yet 
ple, and until then, we have nothing to fear forthe event of the campaign.” such was the wretchedness of that hideous progress, that this cessation of hos- 

“* What then have you to fear 7" was my question. ‘* What calls the coun-| tility was scarcely a relief. ‘The animation of the skirmishes, though 1t often 
cil to-night ?” | cost life, yet kept the rest more alive ; the stratagem, the adventure, the sur- 

‘* My good friend,” said Varnhorst witha grave smile, which more reminded. prise, nay, even the failure and escape, relieved us from the dreadful monotony 
me of Guiscard, ** remember the Arab apologue, that every man is born with) of the life, or rather the half-existence, to which we were now condemned Our 
two strings tied to him, one large and visible, but made oi twisted feathers ;, b¥eyant and brilliant career was at an end ; we were now only the mutes and 
the other so fine as to be invisible, but made of twisted steel. ‘Thus there are, MOurners of a funeral procession of seventy thousand men 
few men without a visible motive, which all can see, and an invisible one—| I still look back with an indescribable shudder at the scenes which we were 
which, however, pulls them just as the puller pleases. Berlin pulls now, compelled to witness from day to day during that month of nusery ; for the 
and the duke's glory and the good of Europe must be sacriticed to policy.” | march, which began in the first days of October, was protracted ullitsend. | 

** But will the king suffer this! Wall the emperor stand by and see this |had kept up my spirits when many a more vigorous irame had sunk, and many 
done ?” a maturer mind had desponded ; but the perpetual recurrence of the same drea- 

* They are boih zealous for the liberation of the unfortunate royal fainily.| ry spectacles, the dying, and the more fortunate dead, covering the highways, 
But, entre nous—and this is a secret which I scarcely dare whisper even in a. the fields, and the village streets, at length sauk mto my soul, Some recoilee- 
French desert—their counsellors have other ideas. Poland is the prize to which) tions of earlier principles, and the memory of my old frend Vincent, prevented 
the ministers of both courts look. ‘They know that the permanent possession, my taking the summary and unhappy means ot ridding myself of my burden, 
of French provinces is impossible. It 1s against the will of your great country, which I saw daily resorted to among the soldiery—a_ bullet throug! the brain, 
against the deepest request of the French king, and against their own declara-| or a bayonet through the heart, cured all. But, thanks to early unpressions, i 
tions. But Polish seizures would give them provinces to which nobody has) was determined to wait the hand of the enemy, or the course of nature. Ma- 
laid claim, and which uobody can envy. The consequence is, that a negotiation! ny a night I lay down beside my starving charger, with something of a hope 
is On foot at this moment to conclude the war by treaty, and, having insured the) that I should never see another morning ; and many a morning, W hen I dragged 
safety of the royal family, to withdraw the army into Lorraine.”’ | my feeble limbs from the cold and wet ground, | looked round the horizon for 

* Why am I then summoned *” the approach of some enemy's squadron, or peasant band, which might give me 

** To put your signature to the preliminaries.”’ j/an honorable chance of escape from an existence now no longer endurable. 

I started with indignation. ‘ They shall wait long enough if they wait till) But all was in vain. For leagues roand no living object was visible, except 
I sign them. I shali not attend this council.” | that long column, silently and slowly winding on through the distance, like au 

* Observe,” said Varnhorst, * | have spoken only on conjecture. If I return’ army of spectres 
without you, my candor wili be rewarded by an stant sentence for Span-| My diminished squadron had at length became almost the only rear-guard. 
dau.” | From a hundred and fifty as fine fellows as ever sat a charger, we were now 

This decided me. I took my gallant friend by the hand, the cloud passed) reduced to a third. All its officers, youths of the first families of Prussia, had 
from his brow, and we rode together to the council. This was of a more for | either been lett behind dying in the villages, or had been laid in the graves by 
mal nature than I had yet witnessed. Two officers expressly sent from Vienna'|the road-side, and I was now the only commandant. Perhaps this circumstance 
and Berlin, a kind of military envoys, had brought the decisions of their respec-|/was the means of saving my life. My new responsibility compelled me to make 
tive cabinets upon the crisis. The duke said little. He had lost his gay non-| some exertion ; and I felt that, live or die, I might sull earn an honorable name. 
chalance of manners, and was palpably dispirited and disappointed. is ad-|'Even in those darkest hours, the thought that Clotilde might ask where and 
dress to me was as gracious as ever ; but he was more of the prince and the di-| how I finished my ill-fortuned career, and perhaps give a moment's sorrow to 
plomatist, and lessof the soldier. Our sitting closed with a resolution, to agree) one who remembered her to the last, had its share in restoring me to a sense of 
upon an armistice, and to make the immediate release of the king one of the) the world. In that sort of fond frenzy, which seems so fantastic: when it is 
stipulations. \past, but so natural, and is actually so irresistible while it is in the mind, I wrote 


combated the proposal as long as I could with decorum. I placed, in the) down my feelings, wild as they were—my impossible hopes, and a promise never 
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to forget her while I remained in this world, and. if there could be an intercourse was not intimidated. Choosing a dark tempestuous night (the 13th of April,) he 
hetween the living and the dead, in that world to which I felt myself hastening. assembled two hundred of his bravest men at the tower of Morton, a fortalice 
t then bade her a solemn and heartfelt farewell. Placing the paper in my bo- ‘on * the debateable land,”’ on the water of Sark, about ten miles from Carlisle. 
soni, with a locket containing a ringlet of her beautiful hair, which Mariamne|'Amongst these, the leader whom he most relied on was Wat Scott of Harden ; 
had contrived to obtain for me, the only legacy I had to offer, I felt as if I had but aloag with him were Wat Scott of Branxholm, Wat Scott of Goldielands, 
done my last daty among mankind _ Jock Elhot of the Copshaw, Sandie Armstrong son to Hobbie the Laird of 
Still we wandered on, through a country which had the look of a boundless) Mangerton, Kinmont’s four sons—Jock, Francie, Sandie, and Geordie Arm- 
cemetery. Not a peasant was met; not a sound of human labor, joy or sor-| strong, Rob of the Langhobn, and Willie Bell the Redeloak ; all noted and da- 
row, reached the ear; not a smoke rose from mansion or cottage ; all was still, ring men. ‘They were well mounted, armed at all points, and carried with them 
except when the wind burst in bitter gusts over the plain, or the almost cease- scaling-ladders. besides iron-crowbars. sledge-hammers, hand-picks. and axes. 
less rain swelled into sheets, and sent the rivers roaring down before us. If the, Thus furnished, and favoured by the extreme darkness of the night, they passed 
jand had never been inhabited, or had been swept of its inhabitants by an aveng-! the river Esk, rode briskly through the Grahame’s country, forded the Eden, 
ing Providence, it could not have been move solitary. [I never conceived the then swollen over its banks, and came to the brook Caday, close by Carlisle, 
idea of the wilderness before. Jt was the intensity of desolation. where Buecleugh made his men dismount, and silently led eighty of them, with 
We seemed even to make no progress. We began to think that the scene the ladders and iron tools, to the front of the wall of the base or outer court of 
would never change. But one evening, when the troop had lain down under the castle. Every thing favoured them: the heavens were as black as pitch, 
the shelter of a knoll, my sergeant, a fine Hungarian, whose eyes had been the ram descended in torrents ; and as they raised their ladders to fix them on 
sharpened by lussar service on the Turkish border, aroused me, saying that he the cope-stone, they could hear the English sentinels challenge as they walked 
had discovered French horse-tracks in advance of us. We were all instantly, their rounds. ‘To their rage and disappointment the ladders proved too short ; 
on the alert, the horse-tracks were found to be numerous, and it was evident ybut tinding a postern in the wall, they undermined it, and soon made a dreach 
that a strong body of the enemy’s cavalry had managed to get in between us jcnougl for a soldier to squeeze through. In this way a dozen stout fellows 
and the army. It is true that there wes a treaty, in which the unmolested |passed into the owter court (Buccleugh himself being the fifth man who en- 
movement of the duke was an article. But, it might have been annulled ; or tered,) disarmed and bound the watch. wrenched open the postern from the m- 
the French general might have inched to make a darag experiment on our side, and thus admitting their companions, were masters of the place. ‘Twen- 
worn-down battalions ; or, at all events, it was our business to keep hin as far) ty-four troopers now rushed to the castle jail, Buccleagh meantime keeping the 
off as we could. We were on horseback immeciately. The track led us along postern, forced the door of the chamber where Kinuiont was confined, carried 
the high-road for one or two leagues, and then turned off toward a villave on a! him off in his irons, and sounding their trumpet, the signal agreed on, were an- 
height at some distance. We now paused, aud the question was, whether to swered by loud shouts and the trumpet of Buecleagh, whose troopers filled the 
follow the cuemy, or to dismount and try to rest ourselves and horses, for the base court. All was uow terror and confusion both m town and castle. The 
We had scarcely come to the decision of unloosing givths, when the alarnm-bell rang, and was answered by his brazen brethren of the cathedral and 
the beacon blazed up on the top of the great tower; and its 

ar- 


night. 
sky above the village showed a sudden glow; and a confused clamor of voices ‘the town-house ; 
1 Dispatching au orderly to the duke, to inform him of ‘red, uncertain glare ou the black sky and the shadowy forms and glancin 
the French movement, we rode toward the village. We found the road in its, moor of the Borderers, rather increased the horror and their numbers. one 
immediate neighbourhood covered with fagitives ; who, however, instead of could see their enemy, or tel! his real strength. Lord Scrope believing, as he 
flying from us with the usual horror of the peasantry, threw themselves beside, afterwards wrote to Burghley, that five hundred Scots were in possession of the 
our stirrups, Lung on our bridles, and implored us with every wild gesticulation castle, kept hunself close within his chamber. Kinmont Will himself, as he 
to hasten tothe gates. All that I eould learn from the outeries of men, women,’ was carried on his friends’ shoulders beneath the warden’s window, roared out 
and children, was, that their village, or rather town—tor we found it of consi-, a lusty * Good night” to his lordship; and in a wonderfully brief space Buc- 
derable size—had been the quarters of some of the Austnan cavalry, and that) cleugh had effected his purpose, joined his men on the Caday, remounted his 
the officers had given a ball, to which the leading families had been imvited. troopers, forded once more the Esk and the Eder, and bearing his rescued fa- 
4Mhe ball was charged as a national crime by the democrats im Paris, and a re- vourite in the middle of his little band, regained the Scottish border before sun- 

| rise. "This brilliant exploit, the last and assuredly one of the bravest feats of 


iment of horse had been sent to punish the unfortunate town. 
To attack such a force with fifty worn-out men, was obviously hopeless, and, border warfare, was long talked of; embalmed in an inimitable ballad ; and 


my hulans, brave as they were, hung down their heads ; but a fresh concourse; fondly dwelt on by tradition, which has preserved some graphic touches. Kin- 
came rushing from the gates with even louder outcries than before,and the words’ mont ix swimming his horse through the Eden, which was then flooded, was 
inassacre and conflagration, were heard with fearful emphasis. Whale! pondered for) much cumbered by the irons round his ankles ; and is said to have drily ob- 
& Moment on our want of means, a tine old man, with bis white hair stamed with |served, that often as he bad breasted it, he never had such heavy spurs. His 
blood froyn a sabre wound in his foreliead, clang to my charger’s neck, and im- ‘master, Buccleugh, eager to rid him of these shackles, halted at the first smith’s 
plored me, by the honour of soldiership, to make but one effort against the revo- house they came to within the Scottish border ; but the door was locked, the 
lutionary brigades, ashe termed them. “ Lama French officer and noble!” family in bed, and the knight of the hammer so sound a sleeper, that he was 
he exclaimed—* | have served my king, | have ason in the army of Conde, only wakened by the lord warden thrusting his long spear through the wihdow, 
and the wretches have seized on my only daughter, my Amalia, and they are! and nearly spitting both Vulean and his lady. Joeular, however, as were these 
carrying her to thew accursed guilloune."* [could resist no longer yet T'cireumstances to the victors, the business was no laughing matter to Lord 
looked round despairingly at my force. * Follow me,” said the agonized old) ‘Serope, who came forth from his bed-chamber to tind that his castle had been 
man; “one half of the villains are drunk in the cates already, the other half’ stormed, his gairison bearded, and his prisoner carried off by only eighty men. 
are busy in that horrid procession to the axe. [shall take you by a private way, |He instantly wrote to the privy council and Lord Burghley, complaining of so 
and you may fall upon them by surprise. You shall find me, and all who belong audacious an attack upon one of the queen's castles in time of peace ; and ad- 
to me, sword in hand by your side. Come on; and the God of battles, and pro-, vising his royal mistress to insist with James on the delivery of Buccleugh,that 
tector of the unhappy, will give you victory.” | he might receive the punishment which so andacious an outrage, as he termed 
He knelt at my feet, with his hands upraised. * For my child’s sake !"’—he} it, deserved. But Buecleugh had much to offer in his defence : he pleaded that 
continued faintly to exclaim—* for my innocent child’s sake!’ T saw tears fall) Kinmont’s seizure and imprisonment had been a gross violation of the law ; 
down some of our bronzed faces, and I had but one word to utter; but that was! that it was not until every possible representation had failed, and till his own 
— Forward!” We followed our guide swiftly and silently through the nar-| sovereignu’s remonstrance, addressed to Elizabeth, had been treated with con- 
row streets; and then suddenly emerging into the public square, saw such a) tempt, that he took the matter into his own hands; and that his borderers had 
/committed no outrage, either on life or property, although they might have 

made Serope and his garrison prisoners, and sacked the city. All this was 
KINMONT WILLIE—A BORDER FEUD. ‘trae ; and the king for a while resisted compliance: with Elizabeth's demand, 
: ‘im which he was supported by the whole body of his .council and barons, and 

Sir Walter Scott of Bucelengh, a baron of proud temper, undaunted COUr| oven by the ministers of the kirk: whilst the people were clamorous in their 
age, and cousidered one of the ablest military leaders in Scotland, was t)app'ause, and declared that no more gallant action had been done even in Wal- 
this time warden of the west marches ; having for his brother wardea of Eng-|itace’s dees. ‘Mes-ee lane: Semen spirit quailed under the impetuous remon- 
jand, Lord Scrope, also a brave and experienced officer. Serope's deputy wast rance of the queen ; and the border chief was first committed to ward in the 
a gentleman of the name of Salkeld J Buecleugh * 7 eaven his ee clan. | castle of St. Andrews, and afterwards sent on parole to England, where he re- 
Robert Scott of Haimng : and in the absence of the principals, it was the duty) mained till the outrages of the English borderers rendered his services as war- 
of these subordinate officers to hold the warden courts for the punishment Ot) seer abaslutely wescenary 00 preserve the country from havoc. He was then de- 
outlaws and offenders. Such courts presented a curious spectacle ; for mani jivered It is said that daring his stay in England as a prisoner at large, he 
met 1 perfect peace and security, protected by the law of the borders, which '.2. cent for by Elizabeth, who loved bold actions even in her enemies. She 
made it death for an Englishman or Seotsinan vo draw weapon pon his great-|| demanded of him, with one of those lion-like glances which used to throw her 
est foe, from the time of holding the court ull next morning at sunrise. it was|i proudest nobles on their knees, how he had dared to storm her castle ; to which 
sudged that, i this interval, all might return home ; and it is easy to see that, the border baron, nothing daunted, replied— What madam, is there that a 
with sucha population as that of the borders, nothing but the most rigid en-| boned eulseeer werden?” - The rejomder pleased her; and turning to her 
forcement of this law could save the country trom perpetual rapine and murder.|| ourtiers, she exclained,—“‘ Give me a thousand such leaders, and I'll shake 


came upon the wind. 


sight of terror as never before met my eyes. 


Wilham Armstrong ot Kinmont, or in the more graphic and endearing phrase-, any throne in Europe '” Tytler's History of Scotland. 
vlogy of the borders, Kinmont Willie, was at this time one of the most noto-"~ j 


rious and callant thieves or freebooters in Liddesdale. He was himself a man}| 

of great personal strength and statuve, and had four suns, Jack, Francie, Geor-|| A LOST CHARACTER. 
die, and Sandie Armstrong, each of them # braver and more suecesstul moss-|| BY THE AUTHOR OF “PETER PRIGGINS. 
trooper than the other. Thew exploits had made them knowa and dreaded over), Good by, my boy, and may God bless you Here are two oue pound notes 
the whole district ; and their father and they had more ‘bills filed’ against them} !for you. Spend them like a gentleman. Do not forget the advice I have given 
at the warden courts, more personal quarrels and family feuds to keep their|,you, but above all recollect what { have said on the subject of choosing your 
blood hot and their weapons, than any twenty inen in Liddesdaie. This Wil-) friends, for on that depends materially your success m life. “ Good by.” 

he of Kinmont, who was a retainer ot Buccleugh and a special favourite of his}, ‘These words were addressed to me by my kind father, on the day when he 
chief, had been attending « warden court, held by the English and Scottish de-| left me in the cloisters of ——- school, of which I had just been appointed a 
pute wardens, at a place named the Dayholm of Kershope, where a small burn} foundationer. ' 

or rivulet divides the two countries, and was quietly returning home through) 1 received his farewell, and the nice crisp new notes, with mingled smiles and 
Liddesdale, with three or four in company, when he was suddenly attacked by, tears. ‘The tears were shed at the thought of being separated, for the first 
a body of two hundred English borderers, chased for some miles, captured,} time, from my indulgent parent—the smiles were elicited by the notion of my 
tied to a horse, and carried in triumph to Carlisle Castle ; where Lord Scrope||being a boy of property. — . 

the governor and warden cast him, heavily ironed, into the common prison. | Our parting had been witnessed by a good-looking lad, dressed in the school- 
Such an eutrageous violation of border-law was instantly complained of by|lcostume, of about iny own age. He had been very busy at whip-top close to 
Bueclengh, who wrote repeatecly to Lord Scrope, demanding the release of his, us, and as soon as the rattle of the chaise in which my father was whirled away 
jollower; and receiving no satisfactory reply, swore that he would bring Kin-| from me ceased to be heard, and | was gulping down, as I best might, a sort 
yout Willie out of Carlisle Castle, quick or dead, with his own hand. Thejjof choky knot that seemed to fill ny throat, he came up to me, and gazing at 
threat was esteemed a mere bravado; for the castle was strongly garrisoned | me as if he would read my character in my face, thus addressed me. 

and well fortified, m the middle of a —- and hostile city, and under the | * Don’t snivel—it ain't manly—and you've got lots of money. Here—I’ll 


command of Lord Scrope, as brave a soldier as mall England. Yet Buceleugh||lend you my top—have a cut at him.” 
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I told him, I was very :uch obliged to him, but did not feel disposed to play| 
just then. 
Well, never mind ; just let us lie down on the grass, and have a cozy con-' 
fab. You shall tell me who you are, and all about your family, and I will put! 
you up to all our school movements.” 
He threw his arm over my shoulder, and led me gently from the cloisters, 
into the green, as the playground was called. It was a large square plot of) 
sround, skirted on three sides by a raised mound of earth, the summit of which! 
tormed a broad terrace-walk. As we mounted the steps that led to this ter-! 


race, I saw a sort of alcove, in which sat an old weman surrounded by baskets ; 
him to take a house at Hampstead, and to walk to and fro daily. 


and boys. 
“1 say, old fellow. that’s Mother Clayton's,” said my new friend 
** Well,” said I. 
* Well, cherries are just in-—that’s all.” 
* Are they? we have had them for nearly a month at home.’ 
-] wish [ was not stumped, [ would treat you toa pound. 
beauties—only just look at them.” 
I did: and.they certainly looked very tempting, so I changed one of my 
notes, and bought a pound of them, at about double the price they were worth, 
to treat the friend who would have treated me if he had not been stumped— 
though what that meant I could only imagine. , 
We retired to a quiet spot, and lay down on the sloping bank, with the pa- 
per of cherries between us. My companion very goodnaturedly pomted out to 
ine the principal boys of the school, as they played at ericket in the middle of) 


‘They are such 


the green 

While f was looking at them, he inade a series of vigorous attacks on the fruit. 
When the paper was nearly empty he kindly hinted to me that it was customary 
at school, for fellows who had tps, to lend other fellotws a portion of them 
until their fresh tips should arrive. 

I was not so stupid as not to take so broad a hint, and as I had no notion of 
not doing as the other “fellows” did, | was about to ask him how much he 
wanted, when another lad came up, not quite so lig as my cherry-consaming) 


friend, and said, 

What, Beccles, at your old trick agam—sponging upon a new boy!” 

Beccles looked daggers, and turned very pale. 

* Come, sir, be off, or you shall feel the weight of this cricket-stump upon 
your back.’ 

Beccles jumped up, and walked slowly away, muttering something about 
‘not standing it any longer ;’ but when he got to a certain distance, he hung 
a double cherry-stalk over his nose, like a pair of spectacles, and used a most, 
insulting action, for which he was chased, run down, and severely beaten, by 
the lad who had interrupted our féle-a-tele 

When he had chastised Beccles to his heart's contewt, le returned to me, and 
indding me get up and take a stroll with him, locked his arm within mine, and 
walked with me for nearly an hour. In this time he snanaged to learn who I, 
was, and whence f came, and to warn me against speaking to Beccles any more, 
as he was cut by the whole school, as a dirty sneaking fellow. | also managed 
to learn that my kind companion’s name was Davenport Brandome, that he was 
the sor: of a wealthy London solicitor, and that he was high up in the school. 

From that day we became most intimate fmends. He was highly esteemed 
bv the masters and his schoolfellows, and through his kindness, | found most of 
the inconveniences and hardships of a public school much lighter than I should 
have found them had I not been protected by so popular a lad. 

{ was very grateful to him for his exertions in my behalf, and when the holi- 


days came, with my father’s consent, J invited him to spend part of the vaca- | 


tion with me at our house, which was a few miles from Londow. 

He came gladly ; and thus our intimacy was cemented, for to use the school) 
phrase, ** We knew one another at home.” | frequently spent the Saturdays! 
and Sundays, on which we were allowed to go out, at his house ; and we were 
more like brothers than scions of different families. 

For six years we were seldom apart, and concluded our schoo! career toge- 
ther. We were at the head of the sixth form when we left—he for a snug ap-, 
ointment in a government office, whieh his father had procured for him through: 
the then M.P. for Westminster—I! for college, where I had been elected an ex-, 
hibitioner in the room of Beccles. who was expelled in his first term, for having 
broken open the desk, and abstracted the money, of the man with whom he, 
chummed. 

Though separated, we still corresponded with each other, and when my va-, 
cations enabled me to leave the university, our intimacy was renewed. I either, 
paid a visit to him, or he tome. Our tastes were similar on most poimts—he! 
was fond of theatricals and scientific pursuits, so was 1. We visited the thea-, 
tres, and attended lectures on chemistry and other sciences together, and as we, 
were both great readers, we joimed our forces and purses in subscribing to the: 
best libraries of the day. 

The only material pot in which our pursuits vaned was, that I was fond of; 
fishing and field-sports, of which he knew nothing, and indeed be held them in, 
supreme contempt ; which might have arisen from his inability to see a float or! 
a fly on a river, a partridge in its flight, a hare sitting, or a five-barred gate in| 
his way, from being what is called short-sighted. He would accompany me to 
stream and stubble-field, and whilst I was killmg trouts or partridges, amuse’ 
himself with a book, and the only ill-natured remark ne ever made about my! 
fonduess for such sports was, that ** he wondered I could tire myself to death, 
aud waste so much valuable time and shoe-leather in, rermin-catching.” 

As to getting him upon my old steady pony, to have a canter after a pack of] 


| pressing invitation to ron down and see him ; 


'n hunting out quaint and scarce works, with which his library was richly stored. 
When his father died, he was put in possession of s sum of money, upon 
which he might have retired had he chosen so to do ; but he generously gave 
\up a large portion of his inheritance to his mother, to be bestowed through her 


| upon the education and establishment of his younger brothers and sisters. He 


removed, however, from his house, not because that home was made uncomfort- 
able to him, but because he had filled his room with books, and wanted mere 
space for those which daily increased upon his hands. Another reason was 
that his health was suffering from want of air and exercise, and the faculty— 
for he was alarmed and sought safety in a multitude of physicians—recommended 


There I found him some twenty years after we had left school, comfortably 
settled, with a respectable old lady as a housekeeper, and there I expected to 
find him for twenty years to come—he seemed so very happy—so perfectly 
settled down for life.” 

In this expectation | was deceived. Davenport Brandome, who had never 
spoken to a woman in his life, except to exchange those courtesies which society 
demands of a man, fell in love with a lady in Hampstead, with whom he met 
at a lecture on astronomy, and who was as book-struch and as sedentary in all 
her habits as himself, and knew as little of the world at large f 

He proposed to her to unite their libraries and themselves. She consented, 
and they were married. ‘lo Avs great surprise, forhe had made no inquiries on 
the subject, he found that she was worth £25,000 in her own right. As his 
office took him more from home than his bride liked, and their joint fortunes 


‘produced a much larger income than their mode of living required, he resigned 


his appointment on a retiring pension, and bouglit a beautiful little place in 
Wiltshire, where he immediately went to reside 

About a year after Brandome was settled in his new residence, he sent me a 
indeed, so pressing that I could 
not refuse to accept it, although | was wuch engaged at the time 

* Pui me down,” said I to the coachman by whose side I was sitting, “ at 
‘the gates of Fairleigh-lodge—you know it, I presume '” 

“ f know it well, sir; | leave no end of book parcels there.” 

* Do you know its owner !"’ 

* Can't say I] do, except by sight and report. He's rather a queer one to 
look at, and goes rather slow, but he is a good sort of man, and well spoken of 
by the poor.” 

* Among the rich, then—the country gentlemen—the is not—" 

* Oh yes he is; only, you see, he never hunts, nor shoots, nor handles the 
ribbons, and, consequently, he ain't so mush known as he might be. If I had 
his fortune I'd keep something like a turn-out, instead of a pair of heavy coach- 
horses, as look as if they'd been fed on grains, and I'd give a slap-up party now 
and then, instead of a dinner for four; and turn out atten. But you're a friend 
of his'n, and might give him a hint how to do things as they should be done.’’ 
_ T smiled to think how difficult it might be to bring Davenport Brandome’s 
ideas of how things should be done to a par with my driver's. I said no more 
on the subject, however, but amused myself during the remainder of the jour- 
ney by speculating upon the manner in which my fricnd managed to amuse him- 
self in the country. ; 

* Here we are, and there is your friend,” said the coachman; “ you must 
confess he looks a bit of a Guy. Just twig his tootandsemble ” ’ 

I dismounted, and while the impudent coachman was extracting my port- 
manteau from the hind boot, and I was shaking hands with Brandome, I ex- 
amined his outward man. He certainly did look like a character, for he had 
endeavoured, though not successfully, to dress the country gentleman. He 
wore 2 broad-brimmed white beaver hat, a blue coat. half frack and half cut- 
away, a buff waistcoat, and a sea-green silk neckerchief. His nether man was 
clad in drab shorts, leather gaiters, and ankle boots. In his hand he carried a 
paddle or smail hoe, instead of his usual ebony cane with a gold head, and in 
place of his gold eye-glass le had adopted a pair of silver-mounted spectacles, 
| could scarcely refrain laughing outnght at my friend's personal appearance, 
for the coachman gave me a most smile-provoking look in exehange for my haif- 
crown tip. I succeeded, however, in preventing his seeing my risibility, by 
pretending to watch the coach out of sight , 
| © Well, what think you of my taste in a country residence ' said he, as we 
stood together on the lawn before his house. 

Excellent,” said I, “nothing could be better.”’ 

It was a beautiful spot. The house stood on the side of a hill facing the 
south ; below it was a rich valley, down the centre of which flowed a bright 
and sparkling brook, abounding in trout, and turning the wheel of a_pictur- 
esque-looking corn inill. A little below the mill was seen the tower of the village 
church, amidst a grove of lofty elms, and still farther on were seen the village 
itself, and some distant farm-houses dotted about in the landscape. Over the 
valley the eye took in a vast extent of down-country. Ridge rose over ridge 
hill over hill, until in the distance the farthest range seemed to mingle wit) the 
very clouds. Above the house, to the north and east, the hill was thickly 
wooded, and protected from the cold winds ‘The house itself was an an- 
cient building of dark red brick, relieved at its corners by Bath stone, of 
which material the window-frames also and the balustrade on its top were con- 
structed. 

The interior was as comfortable as it possibly could be, and the furniture, 
‘which he had purchased of the former occupier, was ancient, and suited the 
style of the building. 

1 was introduced to Mrs. Brandome, whom we found seated in the library, 


dimmutive beagles that were kept in our neighbourhood, | never could do so but) which,indeed,was the room always occupied by them when they had no visiters, 
once, and then he rode over two of the best hounds, and tumbled poor old Dick) and as I was regarded as an old friend rather than as a mere visiter, they had 


into a chalk-pit, which, fortanately for both the horse and its rider, was not a! 
very deep one, or they must oe killed. He was seriously alarmed at the! 
accident, and in spite of all my ridicule, and all my entreaties, never could be! 
persuaded to mount again. | 

When I had done all that was required of me at college, I left the university,! 
and entered the profession for which I had been educated. My avocations took! 
me seme distance from town, which I seldom visited more than twice in the! 
year. Still I kept up a correspondence with Brandome, and he came to see me 
as often as he could absent himself from his office. 

Even my marriage did not have the effect which such unions sometimes have, 
of causing me to renounce my bachelor friends. My first visiter after my honey 
month was over, and I returned to my Lares and Penates, was Davenport Bran- 
dome, and be stood responsible for the little errors of my first-born when he 

.was taken to the font.’ [| merely mention these facts to show the truly friendly 
footing on which we remained. 

Davenport, though not a stingy or a mean man, was, what 1s sometimes call- 
ed, close-fisted. He had a considerable income, which increased coequally with 
his length of servitude Of this he never spent more than one-third, for he 
lived at home, and his sole extravagance, if such it might be called, was in 
buying books, He was a great frequenter of stalls, and very industri 


not thought it requisite to alter their usual mode of living on my account. 

| I was much pleased with the lady, for, although she was what is usually 
‘termed rather blue, she vas cheerful, talked well upon common subjects, and 
seemed to look upon my old friend as the greatest man of this or any other age. 
The feeling seemed to be reciprocal, and it was really delightful to witness the 
‘looks of respect with which they regarded each other. ‘ So Davenport says,” 
or “so Isabella thinks,” «ppeared to be a verdict on every subject not to be set 
aside by any court of appeal. , 

| Aquiet hour's chat brought us to the time when it was necessary to prepare 
for dinner, which was announced by a luge bell, in a sort of lantern on the top 
of the building. As I was dressing I saw two or three carriages drive up, and 
when I descended to the library, 1 was introduced to two country gentlemen 
and the vicar of the parish, who had come over sans cérémorie, to meet me. 

| Our after dinner talk was principally on politics and sporting matters, in 


| which Brandome took no share, for though he voted as, what was called, a tory, 


upon principle—or perhaps, from old asssociations—he was no politician, and, 
as I have said before, looked upon all sorts of sporting as merely time wasted in 
destroying vermin. He was great however on county-rates, county-prisons, 
poor’s-rates and turnpike trusts, for he had been put upon the roll, and was a 
very active magistrate,—in bis own opinion, His neighbours were sensible of 
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his services, aud respected him for the onal with which he discharged his du- |tree-creeper, that I saw nothing but them. However, I am more upon my 
ties in all respects but one—he never could or would see the horrible crime of guard now, and can shoot any thing sitting or standing still.” 

poaching in its true light. He had more than once refused to send a labourer, As the coach was expected up in a short time, I was obliged to hurry away 
with a large family to gaol for six mouths, for having wired a hare, or knocked, without hearing any further explanations. | ate a hasty breakfast, took leave 


down a pheasant at perch; he had even discharged his own gamekeeper for of my hostess after promising to run down again before long, and, accompanied 


having broken the stock of his gun over a man's head whom he had caught mn 
ipso po ferreting rabbits in the warren, when the rabbits, by usage, were the | 
keeper's perquisites! Every one of his country friends expressed his surprise!| 
that so clever a man, so efficient a magistrate in other respects, should be so | 
dull, so slow of comprehension—that was their favourite phrase—on this one | 
point—this most monstrous matter. 


iby Davenport, walked over to meet the coach, from the bex of which I bid him 
farewell. 

It so happened that my engagements did not allow me to perform the pro- 
mise which I had made to Mrs. Brandome for more than twelve months. In 
this interval J had heard from and written to my old schoolfellow two or three 


jtimes. The only letter which is worthy of notice was the one in which he gave 


After dinner, while we were taking coffee in the library, | ventured to pump |me a brief account of the results of his first day’s partridge shooting, which, m 


out of one of the country gentlemen of whom I had made a friend, by teaching | 


him how to sniggle for eels with a needle and lobworm, the real sentiments with 1 ecessary for the campaign, but a pointer ; 
jof the country gentlemen whom I had met at Fairleigh-lodge, who sent him 


over a favourite old dog, being too happy to encourage any, the slightest, ten- 


which Brandome was regarded by his new associates. 
“A very clever man, sir, a very clever man; very gentlemanly and obliging ; | 
a great acquisition to us all as a neighbour and a magistrate, but—” 
* But what said I. 


fact, was his last. He had provided himself with a certificate, and every thing 
This was kindly supplied by one 


‘dency to sporting iu so good a neighbour. 


Old Ponto was one of the best, if not the best, pointers in Wiltshire. ‘ Sure 


* He knows nothing of eee, Would you believe it that the stream be- ‘and steady, and would stand for ever,” as the keeper said. On the morning 


low is full of trout, and he 
worm since here he has been. He has them netted! It’s a fact.” 


as not thrown a fly, spun a minnow, or tried with a of the eventful first, Ponto pointed at the edge of half a land of beans, 
which were standing uncut on the side of a very steep bit of ground on the 


“ Abominable,” said 1, drawling the word out to allow the gentleman time downs. 


to take a huge pinch of snuff and swallow his indignation.” 
He even allows the muller’s boy to set night lines.” 
** Worse and worse,” said 1. | 
“Then there is not such partridge-shooting within miles as he has got, and | 


you would scarcely belicve that he allows his tenants to shoot, and winks at the birds up the bill. 


lark trammeling.” 
**You do not say so!” 


* To-ho! look out, sir,’’ cried the keeper, 

Brandome walked up nervous aud agitated. 

“Take it easy, sir,—the birds are runnmg. Heighin there, Ponto!” 
Ponto did heigh m, and by the motion of the beans, seemed to be drawing on 
Suddenly—whirrh !|—up got a bird behind him. 

** Mark !” shouted the keeper. 

Brandome put his gun to his shoulder, and pulled just as the bird was above 


“It's a fact. As to pheasants, they run about like barn-door fowls, and he the beans. Bang ! down did not come the partridge, but up went poor Ponto 


does not know a cock from a hen, when they are on the wing.” 
* Wonderful ignorance.” 


some five yards in the air, and fell dead upow the spot. 


Brandome was dreadfully shocked, bade the keeper bury the poor dog, and 


“Yes, and he refuses to have his covers spiked, for fear of Jnjyuring some ‘declined jall further partridge shooting, although the owner of Ponto spoke 
one or another. He won't have a head of game in two years. There will be: lightly of his fate, as a mere accident, and begged of hum to take the choice of 


nothing left for the foxes to feed upon.” |} 
** Are you pretty well off for foxes about here?” [ inquired. | 
“Plenty, plenty, my good sir. The large wood above the house, Down- 
side cover, as we call it, is a sure find. You may stand out on the lawn, 
in a summer's night, and see the little cubs playing about like so many | 
kittens.” 
And the poultry !"’ 
“Impossible to keep a ; but we subscribe and pay all losses to the, | 
farmers, every one of whom hunts, and many pay tothe earth-stopping. It is | 
a splendid fox cover, and to think that Mr. Brandome should not keep up game! 
enough to feed them. However, he is an excellent man—a most worthy cha- 
racter—in all other respects.” | 
From the other country gentleman, with whom | ingratiated myself by giv.’ 
ing hun a never-failing recipe for the cure of distemper in dogs, I heard a. 
somewhat similar account—with this addition, that he had sent him over a) 
brace of very superior terriers, as a present, and he had refused te accept of | 
them, for fear they should chase some hares in the plantations, which had be- | 
come so tame as to play about under the windows of the house. | 
By the vicar | was told that no man could be more respected than my friend | 


his kennel and persevere. He would not, and limited his sport to murdering 
tom-tits and greentinches—as I thought. 

Having a spare day or two, | resolved to run down and see my friend, thougl 
I had not time to apprize him of my intention. I knew [ should be welcome, 
so [ mounted the box by the side of the coachman, who had driven me down 
on iny first visit to the lodge. 

In the course of our chat he turned round to me, and touching his hat, ob- 
served, that he thought I was the gentleman who was the frend of Squire 
Brandome’s. 

I said I was, of course. 

** Sad business,” said he. 

“ Very,” said I; ‘but every body knew he was no sportsman.” 

* But to go for to shoot him !” 

“Jt was unfortunate, certainly,” I replied, thinking of poor old Ponto. 

** Unfortunate! it was rascally, ungentlemanly! Its quite done him up 
with the county.”’ 

I got off the coach at the turnpike, and begged the man who kept the gate 
to carry my portmanteau to the same for me, across a couple of fields. He 
readily assented, and as we walked along, | asked him how my friend was. 


would be, if he only consulted the feelings of his neighbours a little more, with | Party well in bealth, sir, but very low and moloncholic since that unfor- 


respect to preserving game and punishing poachers; that he was kind and li-, 


tunate business,” replied the man. 


beral to the poor, a good landlord to his tenants, and always studying to pro-|| « What, the shot—eh ?” 


mote the comforts of the labourer. He subscribed liberally to all the charities 


‘** Yees—he’d better ‘a let un alone—he'll never be the man he was again. 


in the country, supported a Sunday school, and gave away coals, blankets, and ‘It was never done by a gentleman in our parts before. Parson haint a visited 


other comforts to the poor, with a most ungrudging hand. 


I confess, that fond as I am of sporting * in all its branches,” I thought, as 


un sunce.”’ 
I thought it very hard of the vicar that he should cut his squire for shooting 


I lay upon my pillow, that Brandome’s virtues were such as might excuse his |, pointer by mishap; but I said nothing further about it, and gave the man a 


indulging in the vices of not preserving game and not punishing poachers. 
~ upon it, and my notions were unaltered im the morning. 
stayed some few days in Wiltshire, and by attending Davenport to justice- 


trifle to drink my health, as he dropped my portmanteau atthe hall-door. ‘The 
‘butler opened it, and said he was very glad to see me, fer master and mistress 
was very dull ever since that unfortunate— 


meetings, accompanying him in his calls upon his neighbours, and his visits to) shot? said I. 


the farmers’ houses and labourers’ cottages, was fully satisfied that no man was, 
more respected than he was. No one had a word to say against him, except | 
that he was no sportsman. I really envied him, for it seldom falls to the lot) 
of any man who has passed the greater portion of his life in London to be ap-,| 
preciated as he was, when he undertakes the role of a country gentleman. 
“What did Brandome know of farming, or gardening, or horse-keeping!” 
inquires some curious reader. i 
** Nothing; but he hired a sensible baihff, a clever horticulturist, and a | 
steady, experienced coachman. Qui facit per alium, facit per se. Consist- | 
ently with this axiom, my friend was an excellent farmer, grew the best pines | 
in the county, and had as neat a turn-out in the way of carriages and carriage- | 
horses as any private gentleman, who was not a sportsman, could desire. i] 
I was rather surprised, the morning betore | left Fairleigh-lodge, to hear a | 
gun discharged under my bedroom window. I was still more surprised, when | 
I threw up the sash, to find that the person who had fired the gun was my | 
friend. 1 shouted to him, and he held up a tomtit by one leg, in reply to my | 
shout. 1 was dressed, and hurried down stairs to inquire the meaning of such 
an extraordinary scene. 
“What !” cried I, as I reached the lawn, and saw him raimming down ano-|| 
ther charge into a bran new percussion single, ** what—actually shooting! I. 
should as soon have expected to see you mounting a hunter as loading and. 
firing off a gun.” | 
Davenport Brandome smiled as he told me that he had been taking lessons) 
of his new keeper in the art of shooting, because Mrs. Brandome had complain- 
ed loudly of the damage done to her seeds and flower- beds by the small birds. 
He owned that he really thought he should take the field next year against the: 
partridges, as he felt that his want of knowledge in all field sports caused him) 
to be a little looked down upon by his neighbours. 
I applauded his resolution. i 
“Why, for fishing,” said he, “ T have neither skill nor patience enough ; for, 
hunting, ever since that chalk-pit mishap, I have no courage; but in shoot-| 
ing, now that I have mounted a pair of spectacles, I think I may succeed— 
particularly as I have been studying the art of gunnery, and getting up the 


science of projectiles." 
I smiled, and to give a sort of reason for my smiles, asked him if he had 


|have more than enough to supply all the neigh 


“ Exactly, sir,—I am glad you know all about it. Not a soul has called 
since, and they’ve never been out nowhere.” 

I found Davenport and his wife in the library. They welcomed me with 
evident pleasure. I sat down by the fire and chatted with them as on my first 
visit, but a weight seemed to hang over them that at last oppressed me. We 
sunk gradually into an ominous silence. 

* Of course you have heard all about it,” said Davenport, with a deep sigh 
“Strange that such a thing should give offence to every body.” 

* T cannot understand why the destroying of a mere animal should cance! 
all former obligations, and make enemies of those who were once friends,”’ said 
Mrs. Brandome. 

* Pooh! pooh !” said J, ‘it was an unlucky shot, but never mind, | will set 
it all right to-morrow—say no more about it.” 

This reply seemed to cheer them, and as J had a very good old dog at home, 
I had made up my mind to part with it to the gentleman who owned, or rather 
had owned, poor Ponto, and thus relieve my fnend of his difficulties. 

In the morning I borrowed a pony to ride over on my errand of peace. d 
went to the stable-yard to mount him. In my way I met the gardener, and as 
I always talk to every body, I asked him about the state of the pine-pits and 
melon-beds. He told me nothing could be cowie on better; that he should 

ourhood, but that he supposed 
no one would accept of them now. 

* Why ?” said I. 

“That unfortunate shot! He’d better have stuck to tom-tits and green- 
finches 

** Bah !”’ said I, as the gardener walked away. 

“Tf you're going to Squire Lumpton’s, you'd better leave our powny at gate,” 


‘said the coachman, “or I’m blessed if you gets admittance.” 


* Why not?” 

‘** Why ever sunce that unfortunate—” 

**Shot—eh ! Never mind—I am going to set that all to rights,” said I, jump- 
ing on the pony’s back. 

‘It arn’t in mortal man to do it,” I heard as I quitted the yard. 

Mr. Lumpton was at home, and when he got my card, desired that I might be 


|shown in. He received me very stiffly at first, but after awhile became very 


met with no mishaps since he had commenced gunning, as the Americans 
call it. 

‘T do not mind telling you,” said he, ‘that I drilled a watering-pot, de- 
atroyed a cucumber-frame, and wounded the under-gardener in the leg ; but 
then | was so intent on destroying a bum-barrelled tom-tit, a greenfinch, and a 


acious. He asked how long I meant to stay in the country. I told him. He 
said he should be very happy to see me to dinner, and was only sorry he could 
not ask Mr. Davenport Brandome to meet me. 
| “But after what has occurred,” said he, looking awfully dignified, “ you 
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must be satisfied—for you are a sportsman—that it—is—absolutely—out—oi 
—the—question.” 

“TI came over,” said I, “to explain that unlucky business, and to compensate 
you for yourloss. I have an excellent old Spanish pointer—" 

* Pointer '—compensate !—what do you mean! Nothing can compensate 
such a proceeding. I am very sorry—deeply grieved. | did not think that any 
man, calling himself a gentleman, could ever have shot—" 

was a mere accident,”’ shouted I. 

* Accident ! why he was seen to lean his gun on a gate, and take a delibe- 
rate aim before he fired.” 

“ A mere exaggeration, sir 
to any one.”’ 

“Yon will excuse me, sir, if J ring the bell and order your horse 
you had been more of a sportsman than to attempt to palliate, much less « 
cuse, such adeed. Good morning, sir. | regret the loss of Mr. Brandome's 
friendship—for we always voted together—but after such an act—however— 
good morning, sir.” 

[ was too indignant to say a word more 
ride back, after [ had ridden half a mile, to eall bin out : 
the man who could quarrel] with a frieud merely becanse hi 
uicide by mishap, was too contemptible a characters te waste another serious 
thought upon. 

I met the vicar as I returned, and he, too, looked rater 
but after a few minutes chat, vited me into his house. | declined, upon the 
plea of being limited fortime. He then expressed his regret that he had no 
chance of meeting me at his former friend's table. 

But,” said he, *whatcan do’ If | speak to jum, suall be cut by the 
whole neighbourhood.” 

** Merely because he slioi—"’ 

“Certainly. In this county it is an offence which is never jergiven. To 
think that a gentleman, the owner of so good a cover—so sure a tind—should 
have shot a—” 

** Good day, sir,” said I. “IT only hope next time we meet | may tind you 
in a more charitable mood.” 

I galloped off, chafed in temper and sorely irritated. 
the bailiff He touched his hat to me as I pulled up. 

* Well, John, are all your neighbours mad !”’ said |. 

* Mad, sir? what do you mean !"" replied John. 

* They scem to me to have lost what little sense they had, and to tiave dis- 
carded your master because he shot a dog by mistake.” 

“Tt wern't a deg,”’ said John, groaning. 

* Not a dog '—what was it then '” 

“ft wura vixen.” 

* Why yotr master shot old Ponto, the pointer; did he not |” 

Yes, sir, but that worn’t nothing—he shot a vox!” replied Jolin, looking as 

lits master had murdered a human being. 

‘The murder, however, was out. Brandome had seer several of his pet phea- 
sants carried off by what he thought was a dog with a very bushy tail. He got 
his gun, and laid up for it behind a gate by moonlight. The wind was in his: 
face, and Mrs. Pug not suspecting an enemy at hand, came trotting up. Bang’ 
A fine vixen in cub lay weltering in her gore. 

The proud gunner carried home his game in triumph, and boasted of his 
success. Alas! the crime was never forgiven. Fairleigh-lodge was sold by 
public auction, and as far as the county of Wilts was concerned, Davenport’ 
Branudome was Lost CHARACTER. 


It was an accident that might have happened 


I thought 


\ 


Thada great mind, however to 
but | thonght that 


had cominitted ca- 


suv at me at first, 


In this mood I met 


London New Mouthly Magazine for Feb, 
A MEMORIAL OF THE WAR IN AVA. 


From the Umted Service Magazine 

In 1824, in consequence of long and repeated aggressions on (he territories; 
of the India Company, by the Burmese, it was resolved on by the Governor- 
General in Council, at Calcutta, that an expedition should be sent against that, 
empire ; and Rangoon was selected as the point of attack. 

The authorities of India, though the Burmese Empire borders on their own, 
were entirely ignorant of all statustic and necessary knowledge of this country, 
particularly as to the time, length, and effects of its monsoon; which ought to 
regulate the operations of armies in tropical climates, so as to send an army at 
the proper time of year, with matcriel and equipment necessary to contend with 
the difficulties to be overcome in its operations. 

The different races composing the population of the Burmese Empire, are an 
active, athletic, and brave people, whose habits are totally different from the 
quiet and indolent people of ladia; they are also a shrewd, well-informed, and 
quick-minded nation, that to be contended with successfully, requirec not only 
the physical power of European troops, but a steady and well-orgamzed mind! 
in the man selected to conduct the army against them. 

It is necessary to make the foregoing statement, to understand that this ex- 
pedition was sent from India, at the very time of year when Its energies were 
to be paralysed ; and without those necessary powers to contend against thie 
wants and difficulties to be met with on its landing, except the redeeming ove, 
—the selection of its Commander, Major-General Sir A. Campbell, whose mind,’ 
full of resources,—whose indomitable spirit on all occasions,—whose example, 
and his sharing in all difficulties, retrieved al', and miused a spirit into the force 
under his command, which for two years never left it, and who at last overeans 
the brave and obstinate defence of his adversaries, to the dictating, at the door 
of the capita! of the Burmese Empire, a peace as honourable to his army as i 
was advantageous to his country ; as, by this Treaty, he obliged them to cede 
those provinces bordering on the territories of India, whose aggressions had oc- 
casioned the war, as well as making the King of Ava pay one million sterling 


towards its expenses. 
Sir A. Campbell arrived before Rangoon about the middie oi May, 1824; and 


two days after its capture the monsoon set in, which continues, with very little 


intermission, for five months. 
On the assault of Rangoon the Burmese authorities had obliged the inhabit- 


ants of the town and neighbourhood to move into the country, driving before 


them the cattle, and taking with them all kinds of provisions. The army pos-) 
sessed only the ground on which it lay, and depended entirely on tts Comaues-| 


riat, little prepared by the Indian Government for such demand. 

It was not a matter of opinion, but a decided impossibility, after the rams 
had set in, for the army to advance up the country, and accomplish its destina- 
lion. 

The country around, « jungle and complete swamp ; 1 
the ocean at eight or ten miles an hour y oye our boats, and increased to th 
overflowing of its banks, and inundating the country around. 

The enemy had only retreated, and were shortly reinforced to an army of 


the middle of December, 1 


the river rushing towards). 
. slicounene, and away from the waier-party, as the Rangoon river, into the Irrawaddy, nade 


between 30,000 and 40,000 men, and commenced their peculiar system of war- 
fare by throwing up strong field-works, which were called Stockades. These 
s ockades formed at intervals a half-circle around the British army, and some 
of them approached as near it as about three miles only. 

Sir A. Campbell was not the soldier to allow this quietly to proceed. Day 
after day, week after week, were the troops in action, assaulting and destroy- 
ig their works. ‘The nights were often occupied by repelling their attacks by 
water, with fire-rafts and war-boats, which kept the navy as harrassed as the 
aruiy, in preserving the nomerous and valuable transport shipping, &c., from 
destruction. Such ws the valour of these people, that they often defended 
their works with an obstinacy as to contend hand to hand with the European 
soldier. 

Privations from want of good and sufficient food, constant action with the 
enemy under leayy rams, both by land and water, wet clothing, and exposed 
quarters, brought on sickness, and the army suffered dreadfully. Yet, the 
cheerfal countenance, the constant sharing in all its difficulties, whether of 
ligiting or starving, of its Commander,—all was borne with calmness and for- 
tutude. And the writer of this memoir well knows that several opinions in 
hugh quarters of the army were held of the propriety of leaving the country ; 
and Suv A. Campbell would have been justified m so doing ;—that the perse- 
verance in, and success of the war, were all his own. 

ivese incessant attacks were at last terminated by the aimost magical ap- 
pearanee, before the lines of Rangoon, of an intrenched army, to the amount 
of more than 60,000 men. It was welcomed with thankfulness by Sir A. 
Campbell, who, though his army was sadly wasted and weakened by sickness, 
repelled the attacks of this multitude around him for several days with com- 
plete success, until his own dispositions for a general attack on his part were 
made ; when, after a severe contest, he defeated them, and relieved himself 
irom jurther aggression. 

‘This wonderful discomfiture alone, of such a host, by a sickly army, not num- 
bering in effective men a tenth of its enemies, had it been appreciated as it so 
merited, would have placed Sir A. Campbell where all his army expected he 
would have taken his seat. 

The great object of the expedition, and the one nearest the heart of Sir A. 
Campbell, was to proceed up the country, and finish the war at its capital ; 
aud all his energies were directed to its accomplishment. In December, 1824, 
about seven months after the arrival of the army at Rangoon, and the ef- 
fects of the monsoon having subsided, Sir A. Campbell made his arrangements 
to move. 

The late doings in India have made England familiar with what is expected 
to be necessary for the moving of an Indian army,—of the tens of thousands of 
camels, bullocks, &c., &e., &ec. With the army &t Rangoon, on the point of 
proceeding through an empire, fur 700 miles, against an active, brave, aud in- 
telligent enemy, i a climate, from the heavy dews at night, lowering the quick- 
silver to 53 dey. in the morning, and a tropical sun raising it on the same day 
to upwards of 90 deg. in the shade, the means of this army consisted of about 
twenty elephants, that carried an insufficiency of slight teuts for the men, and 
some unbroken bullocks seut from Calcutta. Sir A. Campbell, the Comman- 
der-in-Chief of this army, iad a Bengal Subaltern’s tent; the officers, of what- 
ever rank, had Goorka tents, and many officers no tent. Commanding officers 
of regimneuts had ene bullock only, which was the extent of the means of car- 
riage to all other regimental officers. 

‘To do justice to the indefatigable exertions up to his leaving Rangoon, and 
ov his progress up the country, to the termination of this war, would be to write 


| a volume, and, therefore, the writer of this memoir is at a loss how so to con- 


dense it as to make it intelligible, and show the admirable qualities of this, he 


| may say, great and exceilent man, Sir A. Campbell. 


The army Jeft Rangoon, for its progress up the country, in two divisions, about 
24. One, a water division, whose arrangements 
were under the direction of the officers and seamen of the Royal Navy; im 
which were embarked a respectable force, with stores and supplies for the whole 
army. The land division furmed the other, under the eye of Sir A. Campbell, 
who, in fact, directed the operations of the whole, as the two divisions were to 
be in communication as much as the country would allow of it. 

it may be here remarked that the opinions, again, of several cfficers of this 
irmy, of rank, were that the army, with such means, would never reach twenty 
mules from Rangoon. 

A garrison was left at Rangoon, which had charge of that part of the coun- 
try, tue large transport shipping, and the port, to receive and hold the supplies 
sent irom India, and at convenient opportunities to forward them to the army. 
The head of the commissariat department remainec here. 

The commencement of Sir A. Campbell's operations were uniortunate. The 
water party had to attack a very strong position on the banks of the Irrawaddy, 
held by about sixteen thousand men, under a Burmese General of high reputa- 
tion. ‘Lhe attack was repulsed, with a heavy loss of British soldiers. Sir A. 
Campbell, conceiving the torce he had assigned sufficient for the capture of this 
post, had proceeded on his route a considerable distance beyone Donebu, the 
atiue of the enemy's position, and on the opposite bank of the river*. On re- 
ceiving the information of this disaster he saw at once he must retrace his steps, 
cross the river, and reduce Donebu. 

Hlere was another and important jancture where Sir A. Campbell showed his 
‘yreat resoareces of mind and steadmess of purpose,—his crossing this noble 
river Irrawaddy, measuring from half a mile to tive miles broad, with his army, 
its tollowers, its artillery, &c.,—a few small boats only at his disposal,—but by 
us idelatigable exertions, night and day, in forming rafts, and other means. 
the passage was accomplished, to the astonishment of every one, on the fourth 
day. In tour days more he was encamped in front of the left flank of the ene- 
mys position ; repulsed two very formidable sallies, accompanied by their war- 
veleplanis: directed the flotilla to force its passage past the stockade, aiding it 
by his own attack, that the enermy, struck by his energetic measures, aban- 
doued their position in the night, their commander being killed during the bom- 
| bardment ; 
| Sir A. Campbell, having the aid of his flotilla, soon recrossed the river to its 
victt bank, which was the course of the march of the army; and porsued his 
route for Prome, which be reached without further opposition about the latter 
jjend of March. 

‘The capture of this large and populous city completed about half his labours, 
| bemg about 280 miles from Rangoon. Its position and advantages enabled him 
| .o place his army in the most comfortable quarters it had occupied since its ar- 
| rival in the country. ‘The irresistible enemy, the monsoon, was to commence 
| again in a few weeks. ‘he exertions of the army through this long march, 


* The route of the Jand division to the banks of the Irrawaddy took it deep into the 


ja long detour round the country, and ye for the march of an army on its 
and intersected by wide streams, that the junction of the two divisions onthe river 


take place about four marches beyond Donebu. 
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hare as it was of equipment, required repose ; but the great reason for iialt- regiments. Su A. Campbell had also a respectable portion of India's beautiful 
mg here was, that all the necessary supplies, a> they were exhausted, could artillery ; his cavalry consisted of only the Governor-General’s body-guard, 


only be recruited from the depéts at Raugoon, conveyed up the river, through 
the greatest labour and exertions, against its stream, with a vigilant cnemy on 


about two hundred strong. ' 
‘The officers and seamen from three small ships of the Royal Navy, were the 


its banks. ‘ soul of the water division. 


The army remained about six months, to allow the monsoon to exhaust itself. 


Had this army been sent to Ava, so as to have arrived at Rangoon about the 


The whole of this time was occupied in collecting stores, and making other ar- jatter end of October, tie end of the monsoon, instead of in May, its commence- 


rangements for the ensuing campaign. 


ment, Sir A. Campbell would have carried through this war in six or eight 


ring the occupation of Prome, the Burmese expressed a wish to treat for months. He would have bad the country open fur his operations, whereas it 


peace ; and after such repeated defeats, Sir A. Campbell thought they might be 


was shut, by its inundations. ‘The effect of the long monsoon in this country, 


serious. Men of high rank, 4s Commissioners, were sent by the King of Ava, is evident to the eye of every observer, as dwellings, and all buildings, are con- 
to meet some officers of the British Army, on the part of Sir A. Campbell; structed with reference to its influence ; being raised from two to three feet 
aud arrangements were agreed on for opening the negociations. A place was above the surface for the water to flow under them. Had the army arrived in 
fixed on about thirty miles m advance of Prome ; at which Place a house wis October, the enemy would have had no time to have made preparations tor their 
erected for the Commissioners on both sides. Sir A. Campbell met here the defence. A healthy and fine army, though miserably wanung in equipment, 


Khee Whonghee, the first Minister of the empire, each with an escort of 1000 
men. ‘The whole affair was concluded in a few days. by a treaty, which Sir A. 
Campbell, who possessed an almost intuitive msiglit into the character of these 
people, felt would never be ratified, though the conferences were conducted with 


would. under such a General, soon have ended the war. 

The writer of this memoir has not attempted accuracy with respect to times 
and distances ; it was not necessary in this general statement, the object of it 
being only to give a character to the war, with the qualities of the great mind 


apparently the greatest frankness and sincerity. ‘hese proceedings, however, of the Gencral who commanded it, neither of which have ever been properly 


introduced him to a perfect kuowledge of the character and powers of mind of, 
the enemy he had been so long contending with. 

Shortly after the termination of these discussions upon peace, which the Bur- 
mese never intended should be conclusive, they commenced raising their stoch- 
ades to surround the army as at Rangoon; and about October, they had at in- 
tervals thrown up field-works, which formed around the British cantonments a’ 


appreciated, or even understood. 
A REBEL OF 
in speaking of Berwick (its antiquity and past importance considered), as a 
place now of little interest, | should not omit to mention that It possesses one 


semicircle, commencing on the bank of the river in advance, and to the north singular curiosity. On my arrival L encountered a remarkable old man ; his 
distant about seven miles, and ending to the rear and to the south ten miles. Costume was that of a mendicaut, and, as he carried a fiddle in his hand, I had 


‘These stockades were fully manned and armed. With one exception, Sir A. 
Campbell appeared to allow them to proceed with their works, without harass- 
ing his army by partial attacks, depending on his power, when the country al- 
lowed of his breaking up, to crush them all at once, and proceed on his marcel. 
The one exception was, four regiments of Sepoys, under gallant men, were sent, 
against a particular stockade ; the attack failed, its commander killed, the se-| 
cond in command severely wounded, with considerable casualties. 
In December, 1825, the country, after the monsoon, allowing the artillery. 
&c., to move over it, the army broke up finally from its cantonments around 
Prome, to make its last campaign, and finish this war. Noarmy ever took the 
field with greater spirit and alacrity, and with every union of good feeling, then 
did this army under Sir A. Cginpbell. ‘The means of its officers in tents, and) 
means of conveyance was very little improved since they left Rangoon ; so). 
that when they broke up from their good quarters, it was literally to take the | 
tield in a tropical climate. India may learn, that the exuberance of canvass, 
its inconvenient carriage, and heavy cost, may be very much reduced, and a’ 
sufficient comfort and cover maintained ; and Sir A, Campbell's army proved, 
more than this. 
‘The morning in December, on leaving Prome, the army was early on the dif- 
ferent routes to attack the enemy’s works around it. ‘The blow on the enemy 
was sudden, and entirely unexpected. A Burmese soldier is always at his 
post, and they made a powerful and creditable resistance to the assaults of the | 
columns of attack ; but the mind of the man they had to contend with, added) 
to the unity of his troops, overcame all opposition, and in five days had dis-| 
persed an army of more than 70,000 men from their strongholds, and destroyed. 
their defences. The casualties of the British Army in these operations, if re- 
ferred to, will best show the qualities of the enemy Sir A. Campbell had to con-, 
tend against. 
The country was now open for the progress of the army ; and, after pro 
ceeding about one hundred and fifty miles, Sir A. Campbell came again upon) 
the enemy, strongly posted opposite the town of Maloon, at a narrow gorge ol 
the river. 
On his taking up his ground here, another offer to make peace was proposed 
by the Burmese to Sir A. Campbell. 
Shortly after leaving Prome, « Civil Commissioner and an assistant joined) 
the army from Calcutta; but Sir A. Campbell was at the head of the Commis- 
sion. 
Negociations commenced, and all military operations ceased. Valuable time, 
was here lost ; it turned out mere artifice on the part of the enemy to gain time, |, 
on its great consequence to the army, as it increased its distance froin its | 
epots. 
A day was given to the enemy for the ratification of the negociation, which, | 
if not returned from Ava on that day ratified, Sir A. Campbell would storm their | 
works. The day arrived without the ratification. He kept his word ; the works 
were stormed, and the country again open for the advance. 
The Army was again in full route for the capital. It was now about five 
hundred miles from Raugoon, where it reached the City of Pagodas, Pagham 
Mew. On its approach to this place, Sir A. Campbell was apprised that the 
enemy for the first time intended to oppose him in the field, and were in position 
a short distauce in his front. Sir A. Campbell made his dispositions, attacked) 


and routed them, to the amount of 40,000 men. The General continued his. 
march, and on the same day stormed the city, with its armed pagodas. Ilere. 
ended the military operations against this brave and indefatigable people, who 
had von for a period of nearly two years, it may be said, every mile of 
ground. 

Sir A. Campbell continued his march, and was met at the town of Yanda-) 
boo, thirty miles from the capital, Aumerapoora, by Commissioners from the; 
King 4 Ava, to conclude a peace on Sir A. Campbell's own terms, and save the. 
capital. 

Here the army encamped, and remained until a peace was concluded by Sir 
A. Campbell, as honourable to the army he commanded, as it was advantageous 
to the country he served. 

This meagre outline of the operations of a war, in a country but little known, _ 
against a people as little known, and altogether wrongly estimated, must sadly. 
fail to give a just impression of all the calls that were made on the mind and | 
personal exertions of Sir A. Campbell, and which were never wanting to the | 
occasion, for a period close upon two years ; and no General at the head of any 
army ever more fully ssed the respect, the regard, and entire confidence of 
every officer and soldier composing it. 

Sir A, Campbell had some intelligent and active officers, of whose services | 
he availed himself for several detached commands ; but even their success wasl| 
always best insured by strictly abiding as far as was possible by the instructions’ 
they. received from their Commander-in-Chief. 1} 

Sir A. Campbell commanded the largest army ever employed out of India on 
foreign service, and the strong arm, added to the stout heart of the enemy, _ 
obliged the employment of a greater number of British soldiers than was ever| 
attached, at any one time, to an Indian ariny,~-to the number of ten European) 


no difficulty in discovering that he was one of the * wandering Willie tribe,” 
who are still occasionally met with on the borders. Little did I then imagine 
that a veritable descendant of the house of Stuart was about to receive from 
my hand a trifling donative—or that the eye, dulled by age, that was turned 
upon mine, had witnessed the triumph of the young adventurer at Preston, and 
viewed his last struggle for a lost throne, and the downfal of Highland influence, 


on the red inoor of Culloden. 


Did one wish to crowd with incident a life protracted far beyond the custom- 
ary limits assigned to mortality, he need but tell this old man’s history. 

Born in 1728, and consequently one hundred and fifteen years of age, James 
Stuart is the son of a general officer, and a near relative to the exiled king. 
His father fell in action in America, and bis grandmother also obtained a melan- 
choly celebrity, being the Lady Ogilvie slain by the Campbells, when “the 
bonnie house of Airlie ”’ was burned by Argyle. 

At fifleen James Stuart ran away from school, and was present at Presto: , 
witnessing the death of Gardiner, and the déroute of Cope’s army. In Edin- 
burgh he drank wine with the Chevalier—and rejoining the Highland clans, 
after their retreat from the south, he saw the fatal blow delivered by the Duke 
of Cumberland at Culloden, that at the same time crushed Jacobite intrigue 
and Charlie's dreams of royalty. At twenty Scvart enlisted in the Highland 
Watch, remained in the 42d seven years, and obtained in that corps an ensigney. 
In 1759 he fought on the heights of Abraham, and witnessed the death of 
Wolfe. On the revolt of the colonists—having sold his commission at the end 
of the former war—he re-entered the army as private, and was present at the 
skirmish at Lexington, and the first action between the royalist and republican 
forces fought on Bunker’s-hill. For some unexplained reason he left the army, 
entered the navy, continued in the latter service sixteen years, and was present 
in Rodney’s action with De Grasse, in which he was severely wounded. His 
next change of life made him sailor in a merchantman; his last, a wandering 
fiddler In the latter character | heard him execute a Jacobite air—and of all 
the unhappy sons fathered on that unhappy god, Apollo, poor Jamie was I think 
the most inharmonious. 

Stuart was himself the youngest of sixteen children, and the father of twenty - 
seven. What would Harriet Martineau say to that! Of his sons, ten fell in 
the united services of the country—five in Indra, two at Trafalgar, two at Al- 
giers, and one at Waierloo. 

It may be easily conceived that one who has reached such lengthened days 
possessed no common frame. ‘The old man, even in what would be ordinarily 
termed with the common race of markind old age, was endowed with such phy 
sical power as to obtain for him the soubriquet of * Jamie Strong.’ He would 
lift a heavy table by his teeth, raise a large man upon his hand, take up eighteen 
half-hundredweights united by a rod of iron, and—greatest trial of all—at 
eighty-five he raised a cart loaded with hay, and carried it several yards from 
where he lifted it. 

One feat more of Jamie remains to be recorded. Five times he visited the 
hymeneal altar. ‘The fifth lady is still living, and the junior of her husband by 
seventy-five vears ! 

The only decay of nature which the old man complains of 1s failing vision. 
He regrets it, because it prevents him from reading the Scriptures, and obliges 
him to be beholden to his wite. His memory is perfectly unimpaired, and he 


can repeat whole chapters from the Scriptures with remarkable correctness. 


Maxwell's Wanderings in the Highlands. 


SUPERSTITIONS CONNECTED WITH THE PRAC- 
TICE OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 
On Superstiiions connected with the History and practice of Medicine and Sur - 
gery. By J. Pettigrew, F.R.S. Churchill, 

Doubtless there is a philosophy in quackery, could we but observingly distil 
it out. It has its laws and its phenomena, its classes and its families. One 
general fact is recorded of it, by the deceased poet laureate, that * there is 
scarcely any one who may not, like a trout, be taken by tickling.” One form 
of quackery is superstition, whichis, so to speak, an empirical religion; and 
this form of it, we are taught by the book before us, is brought to bear on ano- 
ther—empiricisin in medicine and surgery. A never-failing remedy and univer- 
sal panacea, is the idol of its false worship, artfully concealing the fact though 
too frequently experimentally proving it, that the only cure of all diseases is— 
Death. * There is,’’ says Sir Thomas Browne, ‘no catholicon, or universal re- 
medy, I know, but this, which though nauseous to empty stomachs, yet, to pre- 
pared appetites is nectar, and a pleasant potion of immortality.” 

Our ancestors believed in mineral, vegetable, magical and angelical stones :— 
if‘ The mineral stone hath the power of transmuting any imperfect earthy mat- 
ter into its utmost degree of perfection ; that is, to convert the basest of metals 
into perfect gold and silver ; flints into all manner of precious stones, as rubies, 
sapphires, emeralds, diamonds, &c. The vegetable stone, by which Abraham, 
Moses, and Solomon wrought many wonders. The nature of man, beasts, 
fowls, fishes, all kinds of trees, plants, flowers, &c., may by this stone be made 
to grow, flourish, and bear fruit,—-increase in colour, smell, &c., when and 
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where and at whatever season of the year its possessor may please. Tlic ma-' 
gical or perspective stone makes it strict inquisition, discovers any person in any 
part of the world whatever, and enables you to understand the language of 
birds, beasts, &c. The angelical stone can neither be felt, seen, or weighed, | 


but it can be tasted. It willhlodge in the fire to eternity without being preju-| 
diced. It hath a divine power, celestial and invisible, and endows the posses-' 
sor with divine gifts. It affords the apparition of angels, and gives power o 
of conversing with them by dreams and revelations, nor dare any evil spirit ap- 
proach the place where it is. In addition to the stones already noticed, 
particular mention is made by various professors of alchymy of white and red) 
stones.”’ 
On this subject there is a curious prophecy relative to the present cen-| 
tury | 
* Dr. Christopher Girtanner, an eminent professor of Gottinuen, has propbe- 
sied, in the Memoir on Azote, in the ‘ Annales de Chimie,’ No 100, that it will! 
give birth to the transmutation of metals. The passage expressing this extra- 
ordinary opinion is too singular not to be here transcribed :—* In the nineteenth 
century the transinutation of metals will be~ generally known and prac tised. 
Every chemist and every artist will make oak ; kitchen utensils will be of sil- 
ver, and even gold, which wiil contribute more than anything else to prolong 
life, poisoned at present by the oxyds of copper, lead, and iron, which we daily) 
swallow with our food.*"’ 
Astrology has been as fertile of superstitions as alchymy. Talismans, or 
the doctrine of signatures, had their origin from a belief that ‘* medicinal sub-, 
stances bore upon their external surfaces the properties of virtues they possessed, | 
impressed upon them by planetary influence. ‘The connexion of the properties of) 
substances with their celour is also an opinion of great antiquity: white was! 
regarded as refrigerant, red as hot—hence cold and hot qualities were attributed, 
to different medicines. ‘This opinion led to serious errors in practice. Red 
flowers were given for disorders of the sanguiferous system, yellow ones for 
those of the biliary secretions, &c. We find that in smallpox red bed-cover- 


the body. ‘The bed-furniture and hangings were very commouly of a red co-) 
leur,—ered substances were to be looked upon by the patient. 


thing of a red colour was employed in these cases. John of Gaddesden, phy- 
sician to Edward I{., directs his patients to be wrapped up in scarlet dresses , 
and he says that * when the son of the renowned king of Eugland (Edw. IL.) 
lay sick of the smallpox I took care that everything around the bed should be 


to perfect health, without the vestige of a pustule remaining.’ Wraxall, in his 
says that the Emperor I., when infected with the sinallpox, 
was rolled up in a scarlet cloth, by order of his physician, so late as 1765, when 
he died. Kempfer (Hastory of Japan) says that “when any of the emperor's: 
children were attacked with the smallpox, not only the chamber and bed are 
covered with red hangings, but all persons who approach the sick must be clad 
in scarlet gowns.’ Flannel dyed nine tines in blue was held to be efficacious in! 
the removal of glandular swellings.” 

The superstitious belief in the powers of the celestial bodies has been very 
general at all times and places. An appropriation of particular diseases was 
made to the Roman Catholic saints. Wells and fountains were sanctified to, 
superstition. ‘Talismans, amulets and charms meet us everywhere. Sometimes, 
these superstitions, being associated with natural objects, possess 4 poetical in-| 
terest. For instance— 

“The Elder Tree, to the history of which many superstitions belong, forms, 
a charm for a variety of diseases, but has been especially employed iu epilepsy. 
In Blochwick’s * Anatomie of the Elder,’ translated and published Lond. 1655,; 
p. 52, we read of av amulet made of the elder growing on a Sallow : ‘If in’ 


||tities of arsenic were imported into London for this purpose 


ings were employed, with the view of bringing the pustules to the surface of 


Burnt purple, | 
pomegranate seeds, mulberries, or other red mgredients were dissolved in their) | 

: Py “Wn |who, it as said, was extremely wild in his youth, being once engaged with some 
drink. §1u short, as Avicenna contended that red bodies moved the blaod, every- jof hus rakish friends im a trip into the country, m which they had spent all their 


||money, it was agreed they should try their fortune separately. 


teries. Strange dogs have howled in a dismal mauner, and their voices have 
been terrifically re-echoed along the deserted streets. ‘Thus observed to me an 
inhabitant of Naupli: You must take care not to answer if you hear yourself 
called in the night ; you will sometimes be attracted by symphonies—do not 
listen to them, but cover vourself over in the bed, for it isthe decrepit demon— 
that is, the plague—which knocks at your door.’ 

Mr. Pettigrew makes the following remarks on the plague in London :— 

** During the severe visitation of the plague in London, amulets composed of 
jarsenic were very commonly worn in the region of the heart, upon the principle 
that one poison would drive out or prevent the entry of another. Large quan- 
Dr. Henry wrote 
against them as * dangerous and hurtful, if not pernitious, to those who weare 


‘them.’ Quills of quicksilver were commonly worn about the neck as a preser- 


vative against the plague. ‘The powder of toad was employed in a similar way. 
Pope Adrian is reported never to have been without it. The ingredients form- 
ing his amulet were dried toad, arsenic, tormentil, pearl, coral, hyacinth, sina- 
rag, and tragacanth.” 

But it seems that in the eye of Superstition, aguc was more dreadful even 
than the plague :-— 

Iu Skippon’s account of a * Journcy through the Low Countries,’ &c., he 
makes mention of the lectures of Ferrarius and his narrative of the cure of the 


|jague of a Spanish lieutenant, by writing the words reses euGeE, aud cutting off 


a letter from the paper every day, aud he observed the distemper to abate ac- 
cordingly ; when he cut the letter last of all the ague left him. In the same 
jyear, he says, fifty more were reported to be cured in the saine manner. An- 
other charm for ague was directed to be said up the chimney, by the eldest fe- 
male of the family, on St. Agnus Eve. It ran thus :— 
Tremble and go! 

First day shiver and burn 
Tremble and quake ! 

Second day shiver aud learn . 
Tremble and dic 

Third day never return.” 


“Sir Join Holt, Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, 1709, 


Holt arrived at 


au inn at the end of a straggling village, ordered his borse to be taken care of, 
jbespoke a supper and a bed. He then strolled mto the kitchen, where 


jjserved a little girl o an ague 
of ared colour ; which succecded so completely that the Prince was restored of shiveting with an 


ob- 
‘ Upon making inquiry 
respecting her, the landlady told him that she was her only child, and had been 
ill nearly 4 year, notwithstanding all the assistance she could procure for her 
from physic. He gravely shook lus head at the doctors, bade her be under no 
jturther concern, for that her daughter should never have another fit. He then 
jwrote a few unintelligible words im a court hand on a scrap of parchment, which 
jhad been the direction affixed toa hamper, and rolling it up, directed that it 
jshould be boand upon the girl's wrist and there allowed to remain until she was 
\well. The ague returned no more ; and Holt, having remained in the house a 
week, called for his bill. *God bless you, Sir,’ said the old woman, * you're 
nothing iu my debt, I'm sure. | wish, on the contrary, that 1 was able to pay 
you for the cure which you have made of my daughter. Oh! if | bad had the 
|happiuess to see you ten months ago, it would have saved me forty pounds.” 
With pretended reluctance he accepted his accommodation as a recompense, 
aud rode away. Many years elapsed, Holt advanced im tis profession of the 
law, and went @ circuit, as one of the judges of the Court of King’s Bench, 
into the same country, where, anong other crim nals brought before him, was 
‘an old woman under a charge of witcheratt. ‘To support this accusation, several 
\withesses swore that the prisoner had a spell with whicl sie could either cure 
jsuch cattle as were sick or destroy those that were well, and that in the use of 


the month of October, a little before the full moon, you pluck a twig of the this spell she had been lately detected, and that it was now ready to be produced 


elder, and cut the cane that is betwixt two knees, or knots, in nine pieces, and, 


‘in court. Upon this statement the judge desired it might be handed up to bin. 


these pieces being bound in a piece of linen, be in a thread, so hung about the [, was a dirty ball, wrapped round with several rags and . 
' » Wrapper s gs and bound with packthread. 
neck, that they touch the spoon of the heart, or the sword-formed cartilage ; [hese coverings he carefully removed, and beneath them head a piece ot 


and that they may stay more firmly in that place, they are to be bound thereon) 
with a linen or silken roller wrapt about the body, till the thread break of it-, 
self. The thread being broken and the roller removed, the amulet is not at all! 
to be touched with bare hands, but it ought to be taken hold on by some instru-| 
ment and buried in a place that nobody may touch it.’ ‘Some hang @ cross 
made of the elder on the sallow, mutually inwrapping one another about the! 
children’s neck.’ * Dr. Kirton saw a fellow presently removed from a paroxysm, 
of the falling sickness, by cutting off some of luis hair, and putting it into his 
hand.’ In Father Jerom Merolla de Sorrento’s ‘ Voyage to Congo,’ he mentions 
the foot of the elk as a certain remedy against epilepsy. ‘he way to find out) 
the foot in which this virtue lies, he says, is to ‘knock the beast down, when he 
will immediately lift up that leg which is most efficacious to scratch his ear Then’ 
you must be ready with a sharp scymitar to lop off the medicinal limb, and you 
shall find an infallible remedy against the fallmg sickness treasured up in lis 
claws.” Among the Indians and Norwegians and the other northern nations, 
the hoof of the elk is regarded as a sovereign cure for the epilepsy. ‘The per 
son afflicted must apply it to his heart, hold it im his left hand, and rub his ear 
with it.” 
Various charms are appropriated to various diseases. Borlase, in his “* Na~ 
tural History of Cornwall,” notices a singular method of curing madness :— _ 
“To place the disordered in mind on the brink of a square pool, filled with! 
water from St. Nun's well. The patient, having no intimation of what was in-! 
tended, was, by a sudden blow on the breast, tumbled into the pool, where he! 
was tossed up aud down by some persons of superior strength ull, being quite 
debilitated, his fury forsook him; he was then carried to church, and certain 
masses were sung over him. The Cornish call this immersion boossenning ; 
from bauzi or bidhyzi m the Cornu-British and Armoric, signifying to dip or 
drown.” | 
Such are the anecdotes with which the work of Mr. Pettigrew abounds—, 
showing the fearful or ludicrous manner in which superstition infests the uncul- 
tivated mind. When real terrors are assuciated with its phantasms, the com- 
bination is striking and interesting. Such is the aecount of the Plague as it 
appeared at Constantinople, given by Pouqueville in his “Travels in the Mo- 
rea ” — 
“The obscurity of its nature and the ravages of its attacks have not unna- 


turally given rise to a belief in its being en emanation of the celestial v . 
The we are told, personified thus: ‘ The evil spirit, or 
has been seen to glide along their roofs. No one dares to doubt the assertion. 
He is a decrepit object, covered with funeral shreds, and has been heard to call 
by their names those whom he wished to cut off from the number of the living. 

octurnal music and murmuring voices have been heard in the air in the darkest 
nights, and phantoms have been seen moving in solitary places near the ceme- 


parchment, which he immediately recognized as his own youthful fabrication. 
For a few moments he remained silent—at length, recoilecting himself, he ad- 
dressed the jury to the following eHlect :—* Gentlemen, | inust vow relate a par- 
ticular of my life, which very ill suits my preset character and the station in 
which I sit ; but to conceal it would be to aggravate the folly for which | ought 
to atone, to endanger innocence, and to countenanec superstition. ‘This bauble, 
which you suppose to have the power of life and death, is a senseless scroll 
which | wrote with my own hand and gave to this woman, whouw for no other 
reason you accuse as a witch.’ He then related the particulars of the transac- 
tion, with such an effect upon the minds of the people, that his old landlady was 
the last person tried for witchcraft in that country.” 

But as Miss Martineau has lately told us, even quackery ts fitted to teach 
useful lessons, if we be not above learning them. Many of the superstitions 
we have referred to maintain their power, because they can really produce « 
large number of successful cases :-— , 

* The power of the miud exerted over the body has been rendered conspicu- 
ous by many remarkable cases on record :— 

Men may die of unagimation, 
So depe may unpression be taken. 


Fienus mentions an instance of a maletactor who was carried out, as he con- 
ceived, tv execution ; and i order thereto lis cap was pulled hastily over his 
eyes, and a cold wet cloth being struck hastily about his neek, he fell down 
dead under the conceit of lis decapitation. Charron records a similar case : 
A man having his eyes covered to be put to death, as he imagied—being con- 
jdemned,—and uncovering them again to receive his pardon, was found really 
dead on the scaffold. It 1s commonly told, but | am unacquainted with the au- 
thority, that a person was directed to be bled to death ; his cyes were blinded, 
and he was made to believe, by water trickling down his arm, that the sen- 
tence was being carried into effect. ‘The mimicry is said to have produced 
his death as eflectually as would the rea! operation. ‘The powers of life were 
destroyed by the powers of his imagmation.” 

In all this we may recognize the intluence of mind on body—and if empiri- 
cism can thus apply it, true and genuine science, with its stock of means and 
appliances, can do se even with greater benefit. Patients also should learn 
that the wil] may be exerted with benefit or injury in their specific cases, and 
thus be induced to the exercise of moral restraint :-— 

“ The most singular instance (says Mr. Pettigrew) of the power of the will 
lover the functions of the body, and, taken altogether, perhaps the most re- 
imarkable case on record, being supported by the testimony of unquestionable 
authority, is related by Dr. Cheyne in his * English Malady.’ It is the case 
of the ion. Colonel Townshend, who for many years had suffered from an or 
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yanic disease of the kidney, by which he was greatly emaciated. He was at- If could not repress my curiosity, and though greatly fatigued with my journey, 
tended by Dr. Cheyne, Dr. Baynard, and Mr. Skrine; and these gentlemen) |and night was come on, | weut directly to his residence, which was three miles 
were sent for early one morning to witness a singular phenomenon. He told! joff, in a wild part of the moors, and, to my great surprise, the boy himself open- 
them he had for some time observed au odd sensation, by which, if le com-| ed the door, looking well, and he told me he had felt better from the time he took 
posed himself, he could die or expire when he pleased, and by an effort come} the yeast. 

to life again. ‘The medical attendants were averse, in his weak state, to wit-| After I left Brampton, | lived in Leicestershire. My parishioners there being 
ness the experiment ; but he insisted upou it, and the following is Dr. Cheyne’s few and opulent, I dropped the medical character entirely, and would not pre- 
account: * We all three felt his pulse first ; it was distinet, though small and|/scribe even for my own family. One of my domestics falling ill, the apotheca- 
thready, and his heart had its usual beating. He composed himself on his) ry was sent for. Having great reliance on the apothecary's skill and judgment 
back, and lay in a still posture some time; while I held his right hand, Dr. the man was left entirely to his management. His disorder, however, kept 
Baynard laid his hand on bis heart, aud Mr. Skrine held a clean looking-glass gaining ground, and the apothecary finding himself baffled in every a:tempt to 
to his mouth. [| found his pulse sink gradually, ull at last | could not feel any|;be of service to him, told me he considered it to be a lost case, and in his 
by the most exaet and nice touch. Dr. Baynard could not feel the least emo-| opinion the man could not live twenty-fourhours. On this | determined to try 
tion in’ his heart, nor Mr. Skrine the least soi of breath ou the bright mirror) the effects of yeast. I gave him two large spoonsful, and in fifteen minutes 
he held to his mouth; then each of us by turns examined his arm, heart, and from taking the yeast, his pulse, though still feeble, began to get composed and 
breath: but could not, by the nicest serutiny, discover the least symptom of fall. In thirty-two minutes from his taking it he was able to get up from his 
life in him. We reasoned a long time about this odd appearance as well as we bed. The expression that he made use of to describe the effect on his own 
could, and all of us judging ut inexplicable and unaccountable, and finding he, feelings was, that he felt * quite ligh'some.’ At the expiration of the second 
still continued in that condition, we began to conclude that he had mdeed car-| hour | gave him sago, with wine and ginger, &c., and in another hour repeated 
ried the experunent too far, and at last were satisfied he was actually dead, the yeast. An Lour afterwards | gave the bark asbefore ; at the next hourhe 
and were just ready to leave him. ‘This eoutinved about half an hour, by nine) had food, and an hour after another dose of yeast. He continued to recover, 
o'clock in the morning im antumn. As we were going away we observed some) and was soon able to go about his work as usual. 

motion about the body, and upon examination found lis pulse and the motion | About ayear after this, as I was riding past a detached farm-house, at the 
of the heart gradually returning ; he began to breathe gently and speak softly?) ontskirts of the village, I observed the farmer's daughter standing at the door 
we were astonished to the last degree at Uns unexpected change, and after apparectiy in great affliction. On inquiring into the cause of ber distress, she 
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some further conversation with hun, aud among ourselves, went away fully sa- 
tisfied as to all the particulars of this fact, but confounded and puzzled, and not. 
able to form any rational scheme that might account for it. He afterwards: 
called for his attomey, added a codicile to his will, settled legacies on his: 
servants, received the sacrament, and calmly and composedly expired about: 
tive or six o'clock that evening.’ His body was examined, and all the viscera, 
with the exception of the right kidney, which was greatly diseased, were found 
perfectly healthy and natural. ‘his power of the will, to die or live at plea- 
sure, ts, perhaps, one of the most remarkable phenomena connected with the. 
natural history of the human bedy. Burton alludes to cases of the same kind,| 
end reports that the celebrated Cardan bragged he could separate himself from 
his senses when he pleased. Celsus makes reference toa priest who possessed 
the same extraordinary power.”’ 

This is as wild and wonderful a tale as that of Vhalaba, though not) 
written tn blank-verse lyrics. Such cases, however, and others of imitative! 


Epilepsy, go jar to explain the mesmeric anomalies with which the daily press! 
now teems. ‘Not to aduvre" 1s one of the greatest of arts. We are all) 
prone to miracle, and the providers of food fer the faculty of wonder in us have) 
«bounded iu every age. 

Numberless examples are on record, which show the influence of imagina-| 
tion in the cure of diseases. Dr. Paris, in his © Pharmacologia,” has related} 
an anecdote, communicated to him by the late Mr. Coleridge, strikingly illustra-! 
of this :— 

* As soon as the powers of nitrous oxide were discovered, Dr. Beddoes at 
once concluded that 1 must necessarily be a specific for paralysis: a patient 


was selected for the trial, and the management of it was intrusted to Sir Huin-|) 


phry Davy. Previous to the administration of the gas, he iserted a small 
pocket thermometer under the tongue of the patient, as he was accustomed to 
do upon such occasions, to ascertain the degree of animal temperature, with a) 
view to future comparison. ‘The paralytic man, wholly ignorant of the nature 
of the process to winch he was to submit, but deeply mpressed, from the re-| 
presentation of Dr. Beddoes, with the certainty of its success, no sooner felt, 
the thermometer under his tongue than he concluded the ¢alisman was in full) 
operation, and in a burst of enthusiasm declared that he already experienced! 
the effect of its benign influence throughout his whole body: the opportunity 
was too tempting to be lost ; Davy east an intelligent glauce at Coleridge, and 
desired his patient to renew his visit on the following day, when the same ce- 
remony was performed, and repeated every sueceeding day for a fortnight, the 
patient gradually unproving during that penod, when he was dismissed as 
cored, no other application having been used.”’ 

Cures effected by the imposition of royal hands are proofs of the same prin- 
ciple. 
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A REMEDY IN PUTRID FEVER. 


Some people see the most remarkable circumstance pass under their notice!) 


without having an idea exered in their minds : others allow nothing to go un- 


observed, and are inclined to search ont the cause of every phenomenon that) 


comes before them. Among the latter class—the intelligent minority of man 
kind—appears to have been the late Dr. Edmund Cartwright, imventor of the 
power-loom. ‘This gentleman, while performing the duties of a parish clergy- 
man, an office which he gracefuliy blended with that of friend and physician 
to his flock, made the discovery, that yeast is efficacious in the cure of putrid 
fever. In his memoirs, lately published, he gives the following account of the 
manner in which he ascertained this remarkable fact :— 

During my residence, upwards of twenty years, at Brampton, a populous 
parish wear Chesterfield, a putrid fever broke out amongst us. Finding by far 
the greater number of my parishioners too poor to afford themselves medical 
assistance, | undertook, by the help of such books on the subject’ of medicine 
as were In my possession, to prescribe forthem. [attended a boy about four- 
teen years of age who was attacked by the fever. He had pot been ill many days 
before the symptoms were unequivocally putrid. 1 then administered bark and 
wine, and such other medicines as my books directed. My exertions were, how- 
ever, of no avail ; bis disorder grew every day more and more untractable and 
malignant, so that I was tn hourly expectation of his dissolution. Being under 
the necessity of taking a journey, before I set off [ went to see him, as I thought 
for the last time ; aud T prepared his parents for the event of his death, which 
1 considered as inevitable, and reconciled them in the vest manner | could to z 
less which | knew they would feel severely. While 1 was in conversation on 
this distressing subject with his mother, l observed in a corner of the room a 
small teb of wort working. The sight brought to my recollection an experi- 
ment I had somewhere met with of a piece of putrid meat being nade sweet 
by being suspended over a tub of wort in the act of fermentation. The idea 
fleshed into my mnd that the yeast might correet the putrid nature of 
the disease, and 1 instantly gave him two large spoonsfol. 1 then told 
the mother, if she found her son better, to repeat this dose every two 


told me her father was dying. I went into the house, and found bim in the last 
‘stage of putrid fever, and he lay stretched out like a corpse, :n a state of drow- 
sy insensibiiity. f immediately procured some yeast, which I diluted with 
water, and poured it down his throat. Ithen left him with little hope of re- 
covery. IT returned to him in about two hours, and found him sensible and able 
to converse. T then gave him a dose of bark. He afterwards took at proper 
intervals some refreshment. [| stayed with him till he repeated the yeast, and 
then left him with directions how to proceed. J called upon him the next morn- 
ing at nine o'clock, and found him apparently ree ,wered ; he was an old man, 
upwards of seventy.” 


PRESERVATION OF ANIMAL FOOD. 
In the proceedings of the Glasgow Philosophical Society, we tind the follow- 
ing suggestions by , theuhsnes for the preservation of butcher-meat and fish, 


| by the application of the vapour of creosote :—Creosote, so named from its 


great antiseptic power, which exceeds, perhaps, that of any other substance, 
has been long employed to preserve animal matters from decay. ‘The only two 
ways in which creosote is usually applied for this porpose, consist either in ex- 
‘posing the meat which we wish to preserve to the smoke of burning wood, of 
which creosote is*the effective constituent, or else in immersing it for a short 
time in water containing afew drops of creosote. Articles of food prepared by 
either of these methods may, as is well known, be kept for a long time without 
‘spoiling ; but both these modes of using the creosote are attended with the in- 
‘convenience, that the food necessarily acquires the taste and smell peculiar to 
smoked meat, which is by no means agreeable to every one. By the method 
now proposed, this inconvenience is entirely avoided. During the summer of 
1842, which was so unusually hot, in common with most persons, I experienced 
considerable difficulty in preserving fresh meat even for a few days.  [t struck 


| me at length, however, that perhaps the vapours of creosote might be found 


‘useful for this purpose, and the method adopted was the following very simple 
one. | placed a plate containing a little creosote immediately under each piece 
of meat as it hung suspended in the larder, and covered both over with a cloth. 
‘The creosote gave off vapours which formed an antiseptic atmosphere around 
the meat, and kept it quite fresh three or fowr days longer than it would other- 
weno have been. If the plate is gently heated before the creosote is put into 
lit, the vapours rise more quickly, and if the additional precaution is also taken 
lof suspending the meat in a wooden box or earthen jar, which can be closed 
\with a lid, the beneficial effect is still more discernible I have tried this pro- 
lcess during the greater part-of the summer with invariable success, and a 
‘butcher, who also tried it on a larger seale in his stall, was equally convinced of 
its efficacy. ‘The meat, when cooked, has not the smel! or taste of creosote. 


#There is also another advantage attending the use of creosote. Its smell is so 


\disagreeable to flies, that it effectually frees a larder from the presence of these 
inoxious insects. ‘The same quantity of creosote may be used for several weeks, 
‘but on being Jong exposed to the air it loses most of its smell, and is partly 
changed into a species of resin. 


PARLOUR MAGIC. 

‘Thuis scientitic amusement has lately become so very fashiouable that at the 
wrequest of a talented gentleman, one Mr. Peter Parley, of juvenile celebrity, 
we are induced to give’the following receipt for harmless experiments, 
which may be performed with simple apparatus, at a comparatively small ex- 

ense, 
P To imitate a comei.—Buy a firework called a squib, which costs about one 
halfpenny at a respectable maker's. Secure it with pack-thread to a tail of a 
eat, and light the tonch-paper. It will take an eccentric course, and generally 
bang in the hayloft. poe, 

Chemical Transformation.—A small quantity of vitnolic acid thrown over 
black silk, or satin dresses, will turn them red, and afterwards disappear alto- 
gether. Jt should be done when nobody is looking. — 

To make a wine-glass fly.—Heat water until it boils, and then pour it sud- 
denly into a glass. It will fly immediately, and divert everybody exceedingly 
—from what they are about. 

Photographic drawing.—'Take a common candle, to be procured at any tal- 
low-chandler’s. Light it, and place it close enough to the ceiling for the de- 
position of carbon from the smoke to leave a black mark. By moving the can- 
dle about, you may obtain a likeness of your uncle, tutor, or any else jou please. 
It requires no fixing, and will last a.long time. 

To produce a liquid from two solids —Take two decanters, one containing 
port, and the other sherry. Knock them forcibly several times against each 
other, and a liquid will be produced. 

A trick with cards.—When you pay a visit, and are left alone in the drawing- 
room, fill your pocket-book from the card basket. Leave them about at various 
|houses on your way home. It causes great sport. 

To make a mimic tempest.— Before the tea-things go out, tie a stout cord 
across the kitchen-stairs, about nine inches from the ground Strew orange- 
peel on the hall-floor, place a tub of water on’the first landing ; harness the yard- 


hours. [then set out on my journey. Upon my return after a few days, | anx- 
sously inguired after the boy, and was informed that he was recovered. 1 


dog to the coal-scuttle ; shut the kitten up in the piano; ring the bell for the 
ants, and then wait for the result. ‘ 
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WONDERFUL PHENOMENA. 

By the last despatches from Van Dieman’s Land, uot yet publislied, nor even 
noticed elsewhere, accounts have reached us of the occurrence of some very 
wonderful phenomena isi that quarter of the earth At midnight the natives 
were suddenly alarmed by a violent explosion, which threw some of them out 


of their beds, and caused the rest to rise in extreme hurry. The houses were) |P¢ 


soon emptied of inhabitants ; and much agitated inquiry into the nature of the 
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||suppose that the warrior had been decapitated. At the feet lay a purse, mace 
‘jof metal rings, contaiming twenty-three bronze and silver medals of stall size. 
They were all of the Netherlands, except one representing Charlemagne. A 
reliquary was also found, which apparently tad been attached by a chain to the 
neck of the figure. It was of octagonal form, and covered with chasing stil! 

rfectly clear and well-defined. Fiow the taste and delicacy of the design, 
it would appear to belong to the eleventh or twelfth century. ‘The letters 1. 


shock, and its probable consequences, as well as into the chances of its repe-| ep. were discernible in various parts. A massive gold ring was also discovered, 
tition, occupied the alarmed population till daylight. Earthquake, volcano, without any other ornament than the same letters t re. Round the other three 
avalanche, inbreak of the sca, and every other probable and improbable cause, sides of the vault were sunilar stone cases, also placed agamst the wall. Some 
were surmised and discussed ; but, as we have stated, it was not till after the stones, with vestiges of Gothic inscriptions, appear to cover other tombs. ‘ Jn 
break of day that the actual state of affairs and condition of the island were as-||@0 angle a door is walled-up, which is apparently the aucient entrance. The 
certainable. [t was then found that an earthquake had taken place, and evi- Mayor had all the articles thus Jiscovered placed im safe keeping, and gave 
dently through volcanic agency, though the internal fires were already extinct. Rtice of the circumstances to the Prefect of the departinent 

The sulphureous smell was almost overpowering ; and the débris of rocks and) 
other hard substances,\scattered about in every direction, afforded frightful evi- | 
dence of the violence of the eruption. The upper strata of that portion of the 
land visited by the calamity seemed to be disturbed to an amazing extent ; but 
what was still more astonishing, it was distinctly seen that not only the super- 
ficial strata, but strata far below geological investigation, had been thrown up, 
apparently from the very bowels of the earth. A careful examination and 
classification of these extraordinary materials was immediately resolved upon,’ So I hush my sweet baby that shivering sleeps, 

and carried into execution ; and the consequence was, the speedy formation of| And think of the arms that await him above ; 

a museum such as never was witnessed on the surface of this world betore | Though the tears of his mother cougeal as she weeps, 
Never were philosophers so puzzled as were the savans of Van Diewan’s No winter can enter God's kingdom of love 
Land ; and, mdeed, there was enough to bewilder the best mformed. Frou 
the vile smell of sulphur, aud the semblance of articles like bolts of nickel or 
iron, hardened by an incredible intensity of heat or clectricity, ove religious 
persdn was nearly led to the conclusiot that the explosion came from regions 
of everlasting torment im the centre of the globe ; but this idea was scouted, 
by the more practical men. Siugular combinations of chalk with another mat-, 
ter unknown to geology, aud a vast number of riven and motilated traguients a ae 

foreign to the country, underwent the most scrupulous tests, but vothing could | ANTIGUA AND THE ANTIGUANS 

be ascertained. At last, however, by one of those fortunate accidents which); The authoress of these volumes visited Antigua more than ounce, and resid- 
sv often supersede the most sagacious philosophical labours, a negro-servant jed there some tune m company with ler husband, who appears to have filled 


Freneh paper. 
1 Look TO THE WEST. 
I look to the west, where ‘midst darkness and cold 
The sun hath descended, like sorrow, to rest : 


And I tell my sad heart still some confort to hold, P 
For a morn shall yet beam in a land of the blest 


Thou sleep’st not, my father, who cast me away ; 
Thou sleep’st not, dear mother, who pray'd for thy child ; 
But long ere the cold wintry coming of day 
The bheart-broke shall sleep with her babe by her side 
Caries Swat. 


picked up 4 piece of wood rescuibliug the stave of a barrel, and sticking upon 
its charred side something like partially igutted paper. This not bemg en-’ 
tirely consumed, was separated tuto thin layers, as uf it had been a MS. frou: 
Herculaneum ; and, tothe amazement of Sir John Franklin, was discovered to’ 
be part of a letter from Mayor-Gicveral Pasley, dated “ Wreck of Royal, 
George, January 25, 1843,""to Mr. Cubitt, the engineer of the Dover Rail- 
road, and assuring him that le would with pleasure be at Dover the next day, 
to witness the blowimg-up of the Rounddown Chill. There could therefore be 
no doubt but that, besides performing that great work, the blast had perforated 
the great globe itself ; and that these terrible effects and dislocated fragments 
had been produced by Mr. Cubitt’s mimitable contrivance to save the compa~ 
ny a thousand pounds m manual labour!!! Literary Gazette. 


DEATH OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

There were reports that, in lis last moments, he was asked who should suc- 
ceed him, and that he replied,the worthiest ; adding, that he forsaw a great con-} 
test at his funeral. Bur, if this had been his mmd, he could not have uttered 
it. There was ouly one act credibly attested by the sequel, which might be im-, 
terpreted as an intimation of his wishes on this point. Just before lhe breath-| 
ed his last, he drew his ring from his finger, and gave it to Perdiecas. So 

from the earth one of the greatest of her sons: great above most, for 

what he was in himself, and not, as many who liave borne the title, for what 
was given to him to effect. Great, not merely m the vast compass and the 
persevering ardour of lis ambition ; nor in the qualitics by which he was en- 
abled to gratify it, and to crowd so many memorable actions within so short a 
riod ; but in the course which his ambition took, in the collateral aims wirich. 
ennobled aud purified it, so that it almost grew into one with the highe:t of 
which man is capable—the desire of knowledge, and the love of the good ; in 
a word, great as one of the benefactors of his kind. This praise, however, 
would be empty, unless it be limited as truth requires, aud his claim to it must 
depend on the opinion we form of his designs. It is not to be supposed, that 
in any of his he was animated by speculative curiosity, or by) 
abstract philanthropy. If he sought to discover. as well as to conquer, it was 
because the limits of the known world were too narrow for his ainbition. His 
main object undoubtedly was to found a solid and flourishing empire ; but the 
means which he adopted for this end were such as the highest wisdom and be- 
nevolence might have suggested to him in his situation, without any selfish mo- 
tive. And as his merit is not the less, because so many of his works were 
swept away by the inroads of savage and fanatical hords, so it must be remem- 
bered, that his untimely death left all that he had begun unfinished, and _pro-! 
bably most of what he meditated unknown ; that he could hardly be said to 
have completed the subjugation of all the lands comprised within the limits ot 
the Persian empire. Sul it cannot be denied, that the immediate operation ot 
his conquests was highly beneficial to the conquered people. ‘This would be 
true, even if the benetit had been confined to those advantages which may seem 
purely material ; for none were really so. The mere circulation of the nn 
mense treasures accumulated by the ancient rulers, which Alexander scattered 
with such unexampled profusion, was doubtless attended by innumerable hap- 


py results ; by a great immediate increase of the general well-being ; by a salu- 


soine public officer. Besides the usual observations which any one with eyes 
aud reflection naturally makes ina strange place, she exatmmed the history, pick- 
ed up the legends, studied the genealogy, and learned something of the sta- 
tistics of the island. Her friends became acquaimted with her pursuits, aud ur- 
ged her to write out and publish her wotes,—1 request with which the well- 
known aflection of colonists for the genus ef proare tad probably something to 
do ; for the history of the island, the account of its magnates, with some topo- 
graplical sketches, and thigs, are the least mteresting parts of the book, 
The merit of Antigua and the Antigvans consists in its feminme character 
j—the micety of perceptron, the kinduess of feeling, and, ou many topies the 
jjust discrimmation, which belong to women 
Her anecdetical stories are the best part of the chrowicle. Here is 


4 POPULAR GOVERNOR OF THE OLDEN TIME. 

About the middle of the year, died the Right Honourable Ralph Lord Laving- 
ton, Baron of Lavington, one of bis Majesty's Most Honourable Pray Coun- 
cil, Knight Companon of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, Captan- 
General and Commander. in-chict of his Majesty's Leeward Caribbee Island 
His Lordship, it is said, was a very hospitable man, and very foud of splendour, 
his Christinas balls aud routs were upon the highest scale of magnificence ; but 
he wasa great stickler for etiquette, and a firm upholder of diflerence of rank 
and colour, {Wt is asserted, that he would bot upon any occasion receive a let- 
ter or parcel from the fingers of a Black or Coloured man: and, m order to 
guard against such horrible defilement, he had a golden iustrument wrought 
something like a pair of sugar-tongs, with which he was accustomed to hold 
the presented article. In lus houshold he was also very particular. He had, 
of course, an immense number of attendants ; but he would not allow any ofthe 
Black servants to wear shoes or stockings ; and consequently, his ebon footmen 
used to stand behind his carriage, as it rolled along, with theit naked legs shin - 
ling pillars of jet, from the butter with which, in accordance with his Excellen- 
cy’s orders, they daily rubbed them.” 

The following tale of blood relates to a man who eventually perished by his 
own art; and it shuws that the practised duellist is by nature a ruffian, howe- 
ver he may exhibit an outward polish, or a surface gooduature, when, like the 
Devil, “he is pleased.” 

TRAIT OF A DUELLIST. 

Lord Camelford commanded the Favourite sloop-of-war, and Commodore 
Fahie the ship Perdrix, Mr. Peterson holding the rank of First Lieutenant on 
board the last-named vessel. Commodore Fahie had left.Antigua a short time 
before, to take temporary command of the fleet, then anchored before St. 
Kitt’s ; and during his absence Lieutenant Peterson was of course left in com- 
mand of the Perdrix. * * * Lord Camelford and Lieutenant Peterson 
were unhappily at variance ; and, perhaps to wortify his rival, Lord Camelford 
ordered Mr. Peterson to take the watch upon the very evening that a gay ball 
iwas to be given at Blacks Pot to the naval officers. Unfortunately, Lieuten- 
jant Peterson entertamed the idea that as he was in command of the ship Per- 
idrix, in the al eot C lore Falue, he was superior officer to Lord Ca- 
jmelford, who only commanded a sloop ; and, in consequence o! this false im- 
‘pression, lie positively refused to obey his Lordship’s orders. 

The disastrous evening approached, and the Lieutenant retired to his quar- 


| 


tary excitement of industry aud commercial activity. The spirit of commerce, ters above the capstan-house, in order to dress for the festive party. Arming 
however, was still more directly roused and cherished, by the foundation of new himself with a pair of loaded pistols, and telling lis boat's crew to attend him, 
cities, in situations peculiarly adapted to its ends ; by the opening of new Lord Cameltord quitted his retirement, and stationed himself directly between 
channels of communication between opposite extremitics of the empire, and the the capstan-house and the guard-house,(now called the Commissioner's house,) 
removal of obstructions—arising fromthe feebleness and wantonvess of the jand there waited the approach of Mr. Peterson, whom be had already sum- 
ancient governiment—which betore impeded it; by the confidence inspired by |moned to attend him. 
the new order of things,the growing consciousness of safety, and expectation of | Upon the unfortunate young officer making lus appearance, accompanied by 
protection and encouragement. Thirtwail’s Greece. some of his friends, his Lordsinp agam commanded him to take charge of the 
watch for the evening ; the command was again refused; when, taking one of 
A short time since, as a farmer, residing at Damumartin (Jura,) was digging, the pistols from lis bosom, Lord Camelford immediately tired, and the ball 
a trench in a vineyard near the roadside, he came to a large flag-stoue, which, passing through the breast of the brave but incousiderate Lieutenant, lie fell a 
having been raised, laid open an orifice of about 4 metre square, leading tv a corpse upon the ground, the deadly stream welling frou the wound, and staim- 
cavity below. The farmer's son descended by means of a ladder, and to his ing as it flowed, the gay ball-dress which he wore. 
astonishment found a vault, thirty métres square, supported by twelve large | No sooner did the well-aimed weapon do its work, than, drawing the other 
columns in excellent preservation. On the north were twelve cases in stone,||from its resting-place, his Lordship turned to the Second Lieutenant of the Per- 
standing against the wall, in shape something like the sentry-boxes of the pre- |drix, and pointing it at hun, asked if he would obey his orders, or meet the 
sent day. When struck, they gave back a hollow sound, and one of them,|/same punishment as Mr. Peterson’ Life is sweet !—the second in command 
having been broken, disclosed a complete suit of armour, much corroded by||saw his friend at his feet with the red blood gurgling around him ; and, fearing 
rust, but all the pieces of which were still connected with thick thongs of lea-|/the same fate, he obeyed Lord Camelford, and took the watch.” 
ther. The.armour, which was of an exceedingly ancient form, contained all} Lord Cametrorp appears to have been tried by a court-martial, and ac- 
the bones of a skeleton, except the head, which wa; absent, leading one to|iquitted. Were such a deed perpetrated now, a similar result must perhaps fol- 


| 
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The Anglo 


ow , but public opinion would expel such a ruffian from society, if not strong 


enough to expel him from the * services.” 


WHAT IS MOST BEAUTIFUL? 
EROM “{POEMS BY MRS. F. HORNBLOWER.” 
What is in nature’s forms most beautiful 
The soft, pale moon, wher through the expanse of night 
She sheds o’er heaven's blue vault her gentle light, 
Making the dark clouds with her splendour full 
Serenely sailing on her path of bliss ? 
Or the young sun, when from the burning east 
He rises radiant through the morning mist, 
And wakes the world to life and happiness ! 
Or the wide sea, which with unbounded surge 
Rolls ov, the unage of eternity ? 
No !—these are beautious, but unconsciously 
‘Their destined course they through creation urge. 
‘There is a form, more glorious and more bright,— 
‘The human eye, fill’d with the soul’s pure hight! 


Darieties. 


A Lady at Sea, full of apprehension in a gale of wind, cried out, ameng other}| 


pretty execlamations, ‘* We shall go to the bottom—merey on us, how my head 
switus '"’ * Zounds, madam, never fear,” said one of the sailors, “ you can 
vever ge to the bottom while your head swims 2” 

Perriviep Loaves.—The form aud appearance of many limestones and sand- 
stones, which have beeu gceasioned by the impression of some ic sub- 
stance, in some instances of a large bivalve, have given rise to vanous well- 
known legends of petrified vegetables and fruits, as peas, melon, and loaves of| 


Marcu 2, 


Non-VARIaTION oF THE Compass.— Recent experiments have been made of 
a new invention for attaining the important object of steadiness inthe com- 
pass. Local attraction has been hitherto a serious obstacle in the way of iron 
‘steamers. By mere accident, a discovery would seem to have been effected. 
‘Mr. Bushe, the projector of the ‘* Light for all Nations,”’ by chance took down 
‘with him into the air chamber, under water, of his caisson, on the Goodwin, a 
mariner’s compass, and to his great surprise found no variation in it from the 


‘true North ; though when he brought it up again to the top of the caisson, he 


‘perceived a variation of ten or twelve degrees. ‘The invention consists in the 
‘effect being produced by strongly magnetized steel bars, tubes, or wires which 
‘draw the local attraction to one common centre received into the magnetized 
bars, and hong on a universal joint. ‘These bars are upright, and are not af- 
fected by the motion of the ship, the card and needle revolving horizontally 
‘on the point of the bar. Experiments have been made at Woolwich Dockyard, 
which show in the one case an average of four d ,» and in the other six 
‘degrees ten minutes, in favour of the saperiority of Mr. Bushe‘s invention over 
‘the common compass. Morning Post. 

| Wirp Carrir.—We regret tosee that the Park of Chillingham is likely 
‘soon to be despoiled of its glory and boast. A weit of execution has been di- 
‘rected to the Sheriff of Northumberland to bring to the hammer the celebrated 


' race of cattle so long the exclusive possession of the Earls of Tankerville. 
‘The Chillingham wild cattle have been as much an object of curiosity to stran- 


gers visiting this country as many of our national monuments,and Six Walter 
Scott, in his interesting Notes to the Bride of Lammermuir, added to the 
‘celebrity of this noble race of Northumbrian cattle. Mercury. 
Rervorm: Somernine new! !!—A printed sheet, signed Semuel 
Cobham (which we have received,) ~~ for the real representation of the 


that every M.P. should have a ight of as many grains trey as he 
can deny 


bread. ‘The German Professor Brockman enumerates a list of these pet- 
rified joaves, which, le states, are preserved in various places, as the Charch! 
of St. Peter at Leyden, at Schemmnitz, in Hangary, and elsewhere ; the i 
connected with them being that some rich but hard-hearted person having re~ 
fused a loaf to the poor, it was unmediately converted into stone ; 


jscales, Ay and No, into which these Weights should be put. Nobody 
the novelty of this weighty plan, whieh would ! 
might their wei at t 


Professor concludes lis enumeration of these wonders with the appropriate!’ 


deum, sed frugalem et suflicientem ;""—“* Give us bread in our time ; not hard! | 


s 


ejaculation, * Da nobis panem. Domine, in diebus nostris ; non durem et ha 


and stony, but such as 1s uutritious and sufficient for our wants.”” But an Trish’ 
legend on the subject, which was communicated to the author by a friend at 
the close of a lecture, is like all Irish stories, the most raey and racteristic, 
perhaps, of all the narratives extant on this theme. “ Sure now, sasd the infor- 
mant, “ ye've not hard of our Lrish laygend of St. Pathrick’s loaves. Well, 
I'll be telling it to ye. St. Pathrick was walking one day along the road, and 
‘twas very tired he was, and very hungry, poor man! when he meets a 
stranger bringing a sack of loaves from the baker's. ‘ Good morning to your- 
self, said St. Pathrick, spakin’ um civil. ‘ Same to you, Sir,’ was the reply. 
‘wid all my heart and soul.’ * May be you wouldn’t be giving one 0’ thim loaves 


ye’re carryin |’ says the saint , ‘ for it’s meeself that’s just dyin’ wid hunger.’|, 


* May be I would, says the t’other. + But it’s not loaves they are,’ says he ; * it’s 
stones they are entirely.’ ‘ Well, thin,’ says St. Pashriek, ‘ if be stones, 
says he, ‘ I'd wish they'd be turned to loaves,’ says he ; ‘ and if they be loaves,’ 
says he, ‘I wish they'd be turned to stones.’ And wid that the sack fell down} 
in the road, enough to break the man’s back, for it was loaves. they were, 
not stones, but by the powers of St. Pathrick they were changed inte stones ; 
and they’re called St Pathrick’s Loaves all over breland at the present dav.” 
Richardson’s Geology. 


CamiLLo Sivoki.—His simultaneous production of bewed and pizzie 
votes is perfection. While the air employs his bow on the first string he 
with such fingers and thumb as are not en in the legato passage. His harm 
onics are exquisite, and his distinct and crisp that 
ever heard ; he strikes the bow once on the string and it seems to ran by 
tremulous motion over as many notes as he chooses to include in the passage. 
His playing of double notes of every kind, rapid arpeggios, chords, and what- 
ever in the shape of difficult execution other performers have triumphed over, 
he is equally ready and perfect in : his intonatioa, too, whether in double stops, 
high shifts, or harmonics, ts unfailingly true. In faet, Signor Sivori is, with- 
out or ga the ne plus ultre, the non piu andrai of all violimists of the pre- 
sent day. 

Of hun it shall be said, with praise not scanty,— 
* ‘This is the Knight beyond La Mancha's name, 
‘This is the Knight careering forth to fame 

With bow and hair to, and with Rosin, an‘t he 

Incentous Anacram —The following anagram on the well-known bibliogra- 
pker Wilham Oldys, may claim a place among the first productions of this 
class. It was by Oldys himself, and was found by his executors in one of his 
MSS. :— 

In word and WILL I AM a friend to you ; 
And one friend OLD IS worth a hundred new. 

Kiting tuk Devit.—A young girl from the country, lately on a visit to 
Mr. H., a Quaker, was prevailed on to accompany him to a meeting. It hap- 
pened to be a silent one, none of the brethren being moved by the Spirit to at- 
ter a syllable. When Mr. H. left the meeting-house with his young friend, he 
asked her, ‘‘ How dost thee like the meeting!" ‘To which she pettishly re- 
plied, ** Like 1? why, I can see no sense in it: to go and sit for whole hours| 
together, without speaking a word, it is enough to kill the Devil.” “ Yes, my 
dear,” rejomed (he Quaker, * that is just what we want.” 

Munitary Reov.stion.—We understand that an erder has been issued from 
the Horse Guards positively prohibiting the introduction of a certain morning 
paper into any barracks ; for when the journal alluded to has been admitted, is has 
been found quite impossible to -revent the soldiers from sleeping on their Post. 

New Exetosive Power.—'The Globe gives an account of a discovery 
which relates to a combination of chemical substances, able to bid defiance to 
any resistance however powerful; and capable of being nicely regulated, so 
that the time when the explosion shall take place may be calculated. The 

form of this missile is globular. It may be propelled from a masket, a cannon, 
or a bomb, and thrown with the same precision as common balls or shells, yet 
is otherwise so perfectly harmless that it may be carried about without the 
slightest danger ; it may even be cast down, with any force, upon iron or stone, 
and no other effect be produced than if the ball itself were a solid mass of 
stone or iron. Of course, we can offer no opinion on the subject until the ef- 
ficiency of the discovery shall haye been tested, which, it is said, the Board 
of Ordnance is about to do 


of the 18th ult. the Black Sea had retired 


According to a letter from 
, and the vessels in the port were left 


half a werste (660 yards) from the 
on dry land. 

Whilst almost all Europeon nations are labouring to facilitate communication 
by means of letters,there are two eountries—Switzerland andthe Roman states 
—which have raised the rate of postage. 

A letter from Mannheim, in the Journal de Francfort, states that Dr. Gold- 

seen 


November describes an eclipse differing from the usual parabolic 
orbit of comets, and revolves ha pny ‘ 
years. Its orbit comes nearer toa circle than that of any other 
yet discovered. 

Lawvers axp Music.—Lord Guilford, when a student, used te refresh him- 


‘different minds 
Ineline to different objects — 


assuredly there are some people *‘ who have not music in their souls,” 
feel themselves but little refreshed by the most ravishing strains of 
melody. Lord Guilford’s great friend, the famous, or rather the infamous, 
Duke of Lauderdale, used to say, as we learm from Pepy's Diary, “ that he had 
rathet hear a cat mew than the best music in the world ; and the better the mu- 
sic, the more sick it made him.’’—Sir Mathew Hale, a character somewhat die- 
similar, was utterly indifferent to music.—Mr. Windham has observed that four 
jof the greatest men he ever knew cared nothing for music—Burke, Fox, Dr. 
Johnson, and Pitt. Sir James Mackintosh professed the same indifference 
to sweet sounds, so much so, that Conversation Sharpe used to suggest, as a 
thesis for the physical schools at Edinburgh, *‘ What was the precise effect of 
musie on the sensorium of Mackintosh ?’ _ Law and Lawyers. 
Lorp Lynepoca and THE Deacon oF THE Fiesurrs.—This illustrious no- 
bleman was more celebrated for his doings than his sayings. Of the latter, 
however,one uttered in the battle field will live in military history—* Spare 
your powder my lads, but give them plenty of steel.” pues be at the festive 
board, although well known to most of our local readers, we believe has not 
yet appeared in print. It was on the occasion of the entertainment given here, 
on the return from the Peninsula, by the Trades of Perth ; and, in the course 
of the evening, when the cheer had nto remove the restraint which 
the rank and fame of the distinguished guest had at first imposed on his enter- 
tainers—the Deacon of the Fleshers (Butchers) getting familiar with the gal- 
lant Lord, ventured to ask in the most coaxing manner, “ Come, noo, General, 
hoo mony men may yé hae kitled wi’ your ain hand '” ‘Ah, Deacon”’ was the 
ready reply, ‘TI have never shed so much blood in my life as you!” 
Perth Courier. 
Tur Queen anv neR Piano.—There is a funny story of the quite youthful 
Victoria, that, when first invited to take lessons on the piano forte, she objected 
strongly to the monotonous hours t in “fi ering,” and at the garaut. 
She was informed that all fatare success in that delightful art depended upon 
being perfect mistress of her piano. ‘Oh, I amto be mistress of my piano, am 
[ asked the ingenious girl. ‘To which inquiry it was replied, “ Undoubted- 
ly.” «Then what would you think of meif I became mistress at once ?” 
continued the princess. ‘* That would be impossible. There is no royal road 
to music. Experience and gréat practice are essential.” Oh, there is no roy- 
al road to music—eh ! No royal road. And am I not mistress of my piano 
forte? But I will be, I assure you, and the royal road _ is this ”—at the same 
moment closing the piano forte, locking it, and taking the key. ‘‘ There, that’s 
mistress of the piano! and the royal road to lean is, never to take a lesson till 
you're in the humour to do it.” Fraser's Magazine. 


Sin Samven Romitt.y.—One of the most remarkable things about Romilly 


was, though he had such an immense ntity @f business, he seemed always 
an idle man. If you had not known who or what he you would have said 
He is remarkably gentleman-like, pleseant man ; 1 suppose, poor fellow, 
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Un the Song of a Shirt ; by a Needlewoman. 
Work, work, stuch, stiteh, 
You'd wonder how cheap we does ; 
ie ‘a Bat | think every gent as wears them shirts 
a Should have a pin stuck in his bussom. 
| 
hig 
study with music, in was ent. He 
“‘ base or lira viol, which he used to touch lute fashion upon his knees.” : 
—. passion for music accompanied him through life, and contnbuted greatly to his 
jenjoyments. But 
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he has 1.0 business ;”’ for he would stand at the bar of the house, and chat with |jold continent. In the long ran, she can do infinitely better without them, than 


you, and talk over the last novel, with which he was as well acquainted as if they without her. 


he had nothing else tothink about. Once, indeed, | remember coming to speak 


to him in court, and seeing him look fagged, and with an immense pile of papers 


by him. ‘This was at a time when Lord Eldon had been reproached for having 


left business undischarged, and had declared that he would get through all ar-) ; 
As I went upto Romilly, Lord) Laws, and may draw in its train the much dreaded question of reduced rents. 


rears by sitting until the business was done. 


She need not care about reciprocity, she may act indepen- 
dently of such considerations, and in the end it will come to ber. 

This mode of thinking will be apt to find opposition among the landed in- 
terest generally, beeause it involves in it considerations relative to the Corn- 


Eldon saw me, and beckoned to me with as much cheerfulness and gaiely as Strange that men should be so infatuated that they cannot see the general ope- 


possible. When I was alone with Romilly, and asked him how he was, he an 


swered, “ I am worn to death ; here we have been sitting on in the vacation, 
from nine in the :norning unul four ; and when we leavethis place, I have to ' ! 
but the most severely handled im the present session of Parliament, and legislators would 


read through all my papers to be ready for to-morrow mornin 


=? 


ration of low rents; the reduced incomes would go farther and give increased 
comforts, as compared with high rents and high prices. ‘The question will be 


extraordinary part of all is, that Eldon, who has not only mine, but all the other do well to reflect on the opinions they intend to uphold, upen so vital a matter 


business to go through, is just as cheerful and untired as ever. — Wilberforce. 


** T wonder how they make Lucifer Matches,”’ said a young married lady to 
her husband, about six weeks after they were married, and with whom she 


* once nade" 
hureh Of Scarlet Fever. 


could neveragree. “ The process is very simple,’ he replied, 
one.”’ ** Indeed, and pray, how did you manage it’ * By going to c 
with you,” was the brief and satisfactory explanation. 
How ro make an 

One day, in College meadows walking. — 

On Poetry, and such things talking, 
rer Ralph, a merry wag, 
“ An Epigram, if right and good— 
In all its circumstances, should 

Be like a Jelly Bag.” 


“ Your simile I own is new 
But how wilt make it out 1” says Hugh ; 
Says Ralph * I'll tell thee, friend ; 
Make it at top quite large, and fit 
To hold a budget-full of wit, 
And point it at the end.” 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8 3-4 a 9 per cent. prem. 
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Free Trave.—The questions of Free Trade and of Commercial! Protection 
are now greatly occupying the public mind im every commercial country ; they 
are likely to be the subjects of moch warm discussion in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and by consequence, in the legislatures of all civilized states. The ad- 
vocates of protective duties are complaining heavily shat al! the advances to- 
wards free trade which have been made by Great Brit%in, so far from producing 


a reciprocal action, have only proved inducements to other countries to add to! town by storm. 


their restrictions against British importations ; and that the liberality of the 


British government in this respect is but sheer quixotism, tending only to the| 
vexation and embarrassment of British trade, whilst it enhances the emolu-, 


ments of that of other countries. 

There is some appearance of truth in this, but it 1s ndt so in the full length 
and breadth of the view. ‘The time was when Great Britain, from her insular 
situation, and the number of her free harbours and roadsteads, was proverbially 


as this. 

Be.iaponns.—Onr readers will doubtless recollect a passage which we im- 
_serted some weeks back on the virtues of Belladonna as a preventive and cure 
We are happy to find that the insertion has been beneficial 
as appears by the following extract from a letter recently received from a high- 
ly respected and intelligent friend residing in the “ far West” of I}inois : 


* We are all well, but m awful dread of the Scarlet Fever, which is raging 
here most frightfully. * * We have been giving A—— Belladonna as 
a preventive. for nearly three weeks, and so far he enjoys excellent health. | 
‘cut the article from the Anglo with reference to it and had it inserted in the 
local papers. ‘The rush upon the a for Belladonna in consequence 

_ was enormous, and J hope many a life has been saved thereby.”’ 


| Opera.—Pelmo'’s Cheatre. 


' Our remarks on the Opera of the current week are a labor of love, because 
they enable us to speak well where we have previously been under the painful 
‘necessity of being chary of praise ; and we take leave to say that it is always 
' with more alacrity we take pen in hand when a laudatory duty lies before us. 

_ The Italian company produced, on Monday evening, Donizetti's celebrated 
opera of ** Lucia di Lammermoor,” and we must do Signora Borghese the jus- 
‘tice to say that, although very evidently labouring under indisposition, she sang 
_the part of the Lucia most exquisitely, improving as she proceeded, and making 
‘her finale a perfect gem of both acting and vocalization. We are the more 
_ eager to render this frank homage to her talents, because we had been under the 
unfortunate necessity previously to animadvert upon her style of performance 
in the “ Puritani,” and"the “ Belisario.” We can fancy that in this her latest 
character she has taken more pains to do justice to her fine qualities ; be this as 
at may, however, she fairly achieved the applauses she has received in the Lucia, 
and we would add that if she will but endeavour to subdue the tendency to 
screain in the foriissima expression of the top of her compass, she will carry the 
She has perhaps too great a fondness for tremulous utterance, 
| which, though occasionally very effective, is a fault when it becomes systematic. 
jand characteristic of her style. 

| Next to Borghese—nay. fully equal to her, according to his réle—is Perozz:, 
jwhose acting, as well as whose singing, in the part of Sir Edgard of Raveus- 
wood, was the theme of well deserved praise, and who received the warmest 
applauses and acclamations during the whole of his performance. This artist 
\jincreases in public estimation daily, we believe too that he improves in style 


| 


the * nation of traders ;"'—time was also that, fro: the quantity and extent of|jand execution continually, leaving nothing in fact to be regretted in the absence 


her coal fields, and the immense value of her iineral produets, she was able 
to construct machinery and accelerate improvements in mamafacture, which 
gave her a tacitly allowed monopoly in certain useiul articles of general de- 
mand. She enjoyed these advantages and this monopoly long, and to them 
and to her free institutions may be ascribed the immense wealth which has 
been accumulated by her people. But are we to be so infatuated as to sup- 
pose this should last ull the end of time, or that it shall continue without being 
observed by other nations ! Ju the onward progress of com- 
munities there must be a desire to participate in advantages possessed by others, 
and the greater those advantages the greater the desire ‘Trade made Britain 
rich, and certain naturaliproducts gave the stimulus to trade ; what more ratioual 
then than for others to seek out the same means to the same end ; and,what more 
natural to the human heart than to endeavour to pull down a fancied superiority 
over ourselves! Jt 1s in the nature of things that other countries shoukd first 
endeavour to provide ‘themselves with commodities, instead of enriching the 
English, and afterwards endeavour to rival her im producing the same kinds of 
commodity. In the course of that mutability to which all earthly things are 
subject, France, Germany, Prussia, and other countries, have gradually at- 
tained both to a supply for themselves of what they formerly bought from 
British manufacturers, and to a successful competition ia the supply of others 
It is natural that such attempts should be made ; i¢ is natural that if industri- 
ously and perseveringly followed up, they should be measurably successtul ; 
wu is natural, too, that success should stimulate them to overtop those to whom 
they had once looked up. 
On the other hand, it is equally natural, for those who have long enjoyed a 
monopoly, to endeavour to perpetuate it, but it is certainly not wise to think of 
. forcing it. It is prudent to check the progress of change, but it 1s equally so 
to be provided against that which evidently must ensve. And so it is with 
England, so also will it be with every provident country. She does not tur- 
nish Europe so largely as she formerly did—because Europe furnishes herself 
in a greatly enlarged degree ; but her commerce is not deteriorated, on the 
contrary it is wonderfully enlarged. If she has competitors in her European 
trade, she has opened up sources in which she is altogether without competi- 
tion, and where she will probably have the trade to herse!f to an indefinite ex- 
tent of time, far beyond the ken of the present hour. ‘Throughout all the rest 
of the world, with one or two trifling exceptions, she is paramount, and her 
trade with hersel/—by which is meant her colomes and her dependencies— 
makes ample amends for the diminished amount—-not much—of that with the 


Certainly not ! 


jof Antognin:. ‘lYouching this last-mentioned vocalist, by the bye, it looks very 
\like a quiz upon public credulity that his name has stood, from the first day of 
this enterprise up to the present moment, foremost on the list of T'enori, yet the 
‘subscription is more than half through, and he has not yet been seen or heard 
on the stage. We know that the vocal organs are delicate and that they are 
easily deranged, but we cannot give him the benefit of that excuse, for we nightly 
see him in a most exposed situation, that is, flitting about the doors of the Thea- 
‘tre, now inside now outside, with no especial precautions respecting the state of 
ithe atmosphere. i, therefore, he has been placed in the van as a proposed ac- 
icession of strength tu the company, let us have a taste of bis quality; if he is 
‘not to come forward let his name be withdrawn from the bills. It is very trac 
||that he is by no means necessary in an opera where only one principal tenor is 
required, a» that voice is well provided for in Perozzi; but, at atime when 
| there is so general a lamentation about the paucity of tenor voices for operatic 
||companies, what a treat it would be to have fo in some one piece. 

| We were much disappointed in Valtellina as Lord Ashton. Jn his anxiety 
‘to do much, he does fo9 much. In acting he tears his passion “ to tatters, to 
lvery rags,”’ not considering that he has not “ groundlings” before him, whose 
‘ears he way “split” with impunity. In coucerted music he drowns the voices 
ijof the rest, not with simging but with roaring, said roarings being anything but 
those of “ any nightingale,” or “ sucking dove,” and unfortunately the upper 
‘part of his compass is flat. Vadtellina’s inost effective singing is when there is 
not anything very impassioned to express, and when the music calls for the 
middle parts of bis compass. He very much wants refining, but it must be ad- 
mitted that he displays much operatic experience. 

The band is a little reduced in numbers and is all the better tor it. We were 
delighted beyond measure with the sweet and graceful performance of Rapett: 
jupon the violin, in the solo introduction to the appearance of Lucia in the first 
jact. It was a beautiful morceau, though no more than might be expected from 
so fine an artist. ‘The Choruses are better than formerly, but yet not good ; 
there are some wery and some flat singers among them. 

The opera itself is a most pleasing composition, and it increases in beauty 
from first to last; but, like all the productions of Donizetti, it contains rank 
plagiarisms and borrowed ideas. In the instrumentation we fancied we detected 
jmuch from the ** Cenerentola ;” and the finale, sung by Perozzi, very plainly 
has its origiv in that air of the “ Sonnambula,” kuown in the English version 
as “ False one I love thee still,” With all these reminisceaces, however, it i 


[deservedly a favourite, 


| 
— 
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We shall now indulge ourselves with a comfortable grumble on sundry affairs! hand Miss Pickering has the happy art of intermingling a fair preportion of 
which by many would be deemed severally small, but which, alter remarking ov dialogue i her story, w hich is appropriate to the purpose and keeps furthermg 
them, we form into an aggregate and say that altogether they militate against) the denouement: the work is likewise, as sue works should be, of a direetly 
the best effects, which a good opera ought to produce. We say nothing as to and obviously moral tendeney. F 
the plot of the piece, which is taken from Scott, and is perhaps better than the! There is likewise a very pretty edition of this work published by the Brothers 
greater number of modern operatic plots; but, if we are to understand the! |Ifarpers. 
programme on the bills to be a fair one, what sort of a poet, or rather of alite- Love sxo Money. By Mary Howitt. New York: Winchester. Like 
rary man, must be the author of the libretto who about “the end of the 17th! all Miss Iowilt’s writings which are “every day tales,’’ this comes directly 
century ” making his heroes to be engaged in the adverse factions of * King) home, but there is a latent charm in her works that goes immediately to the 
William of Scotland,” and “ Queen Mary?” But the writer of the programme’ hearts of her readers. 
is worthy of him of the libretto, for the former tells us that HMdgard finally Sp. Parrick’s Perearory. By Thomas Wright, M. A., F. S.A. New 
“resolves upon suicidiny himself!” ‘The “ Garden of Wolferag Castle” an- York: Winchester. ‘This is the production of a decided and zealous protes- 
nounced among the scenery is the gentleman's country seat and grounds of the) tant, who is likewise a man of enlarged reading and deep research. It is, as 
most modern period, and the next scene * An Armory in Wolferag Castle,” is the title farther indicates, “An Essay on the Legends of Purgatory, Hell, and 
in reality very much larger than the whole “castle” which we had just seen Paradise, current during the Middle Ages.” ‘The author seems much of opinion 
from without.” We would suggest also to our Italian friends who perhaps are that the ground-work of the Reman Catholic doctrine of Purgatory is to be 
not aware of the particularity in Scottish families with regard to the tartan, that: found chiefly in Irish legends and traditions, and he has laboured hard to cou- 
Lucia and her brother Lord Ashton should have worn the same design of tar-| firm his Lypothesis. 
tHe Mint, commonly called Lorv William How- 
All this is but small matter, but have complain Mr. Howitt calls this “a fireside story,” and in detailing it to children he 
That little entrenehment where the sifleur abides, though unsightly, is ” great takes occasion to go into the times of the Lollards, This writer always takes 
convenience to the artists and —— be put up with, bat when the man himself) care to blend information with amusement, when he is tempted into the region 
spreads whole volumes on each side of him, sticking out his elbows as far a8| of fiction. 
wee poking yp dio hend ‘Tue Crock or Martin Farquhar Tupper.—This is intention- 
fectly ridiculous and sbould be hissed down. We know well the person's great ally a“ Moral Tale.” its gist being to shew the fallacy of expecting happiness 


usefulness, but that should not excuse him for violating the proprieties of the poo co dden or adventitious accession of wealth, and the superiority of cou- 


place, and he can do quite as good service without being so obtrusive. | tented industry over restiess desire. ‘This has been often well illustrated, but 
| seldom better than in the tale before us. 
Literarn Notices. | Burgess, Stringer, & Co. have just published the following : 
— CoNnTROVERSY BETWEEN THE Rev. Das. Wainwetcut Ports.—The 


Tae Penwr Macazine ror 1843.—The third volume of the New Series of} letters published in The Commercial Advertiser by these divines, up to the time 
this very popular work sensed completed and rad be had in various bindings, they ceased addressing each other, are here wathered together, and the reader 
he Londen a better view of the whole subject than could be obtained through the me- 
remembered that the projectors of this work, after running their first sertes!|dium of the newspaper. “ 
from 1832 to 1840, inclusive, upon a plan which, although every way useful,|| Tax Porn. or —{Pebliched also by Wiley & Potosm,) 2 vole 
wan adapted to the humblest class of readers, resolved to advance 7 somewhat} 18mo. We have scarcely dipped into this work yet, but it appears well writ- 
in of dignity ; as interest and interesting. 
ing and useful, but put together in more scholarlike style, and accompanied | 
their matter with of a much more artistical nature, than Hou Lire ix NewWors-—By Jonathan Slick, Esq—The author asserts 


. >| himseli io be the brother of the celebrated Sam Slick, the clockmaker ; but 
constant attention to their main object they have now effected a magazine which 
: | however he may participate in the Yankee dialect with that brother, he is fac 


i competition the most useful and entertaining that has ever yet been 
is beyond P ~ : |\behind in epigrammatic force. For the benefit of Mr. Jonathan Slick, we have 


roduced, yet at the same rate of cost as before. In every monthly part there’) . age : 
P y ry yi } given a quarnt old definition of au epigram, in another part of our columns, to- 


i's 


is contained ** A Day some important manufactory, detailing the particu-| : 

in |\day, which we pray him to take into his special consideration if he be really de- 

. | sirous to emulate the distinguished denizen of Slickville. 

formation of a highly interesting and practical nature. In the volume before. “ ‘ 

us is a set of illustrations of that beautiful character in ** The Spectator,” Sir / oe 

Roger de Coverley, the description of which, while they perfectly charm tne Hebdomadial are before us. They are cheap, and they offer the chances o! 

unagination, unprove and refine the heart. The pictorial designs for these are jarther adventages to subscribers through the medium of a kind of lottery. 

of the highest style of ari, and are admirably executed, as indeed are all others 
in the volume. We cannot too strongly recommend this work, for the advan-| | he author informs us that this was a rejected prize tale, but as he has some 
tage of the young, and for the gratification of all. ‘confidence in its merits he offers it, through the medium of a pamphlet, to the 


Tue New Mrrror Lisrary.—Edited by Morris, Willis 4 Co.—We hail public perusal. 

the commencement of this library project ou two accounts ; firstly, because we, Just published, ‘The Ladies’ Companion for March, 1844. Mr. Snowden 

feel well assured that the works adopted into this “ Library’’ will be of ap-| Puts Uais forth im very beautiful style, and it is neatly embellished with two il- 

proved order of literary merit, and, secondly, because we know that they willl ilustrated eagravings, and a plate of fashions. 

be put forth in neat and elegant style, correct in text, and cheap in price. This, : 

last characteristic appears now to have become essential to the permanency of | Che Drama. 

any literary enterprise. We learn with unfeigned satisfaction that The New | 

Mirror itself is increasing in public and that the sale of it in-| ae 

creases steadily. ‘This should be so, for besides the goodness of the Lime of The Park Theawse, 8 highly respectable vl hie potttins 
“role of theatrical characters, and one deeply imbued with a love of his profes- 


matter and the neatness of the typogr: “hical execution, the plates, which are, . 
‘ thi q ‘sion as well as with the conviction of its great capability of moral usefulness, 
given weekly, must form an item of no s...all cost to the publishers, 


; sce ; : } gave alecture on the subject at the New York Society Library on Thursday 
The Brothers Harpers of this city have just published the following : _|evening the 15th inst., and by request repeated it last evening at The Park 
fur Ustoven Oxt.— By Miss Hofland.—The name of Hofland stands ‘0 ‘Theatre. Mr. Barry at the very outset frankly stated one great object with him 

a most elevated position among those who have become eminent in fiction. 49 be, a reply to what he considered unjust semnttien concerning the Drama and 

There ts & purity and soundness of moral, as well as an elegance, in her Wl its tendencies, as uttered by Dr. Cheever in a lecture recently delivered by the 

tings, which few have equalled and none have surpassed. his is No. 28 of latter. Mr. Barry with considerable minuteness and general accuracy gave a 

the ‘Select Novels.” | history of the rise and general progress of the Drama, from the earliest periods 
Tue Heretic —Translated from the Russian by Thos. B. Shaw, B. A.— to the present time, and incidentally as well as happily pointed out how greatly 

Had this no other recommendation than that of being a specimen of Russian the good aud the distinguished in all ages had patronized and encouraged it, he 

Prose literature, it would be enough, seeing that the public generally have seen||shewed how well it was calculated, under proper regimen, to minister to moral 

little of it on this side the Atlantic, but it is also a fine tale, and exhibits the, good, and he forcibly insisted that in the sacred writings there is no allusion to 

peculiarities of the Muscovite turn of expression. It forms No. 30 of the) histrionic matters as things to be deprecated. On the contrary he shewed cer- 

** Select Movels.” . ‘tain quotations and illustrations in holy writ which had come directly from dra- 
The following are from the Press of Mr. Winchester, viz. : ‘matic literature and customs. The lecture was well received by numerous and 


Tue Repository or Excuse Romance.—This serial work is intended to fespectable audiences ; though Mr. Barry was a little rusty in his classics so 
* comprise all the best serial novels of the day, by James, Dickens, Lever, | /¢ @3 'egarded the occasional mispronunciation of proper names. 
Ainsworth, Lover, and other distinguished writers.” It is published monthly, > wes ‘ 
shes P y ‘lhe he is just published by W. Millet at his Music 
Hans or Icevanp.—Translated from the French of Victor Hugo.—A Ro- B The f 
E Beauties oF THE ska or “ favourite opera o 
mance by Victor Hugo will always be acceptable. This takes for its subject, | Belisario, which is considered one of the finest compositions of iran gy is 
po , ls, we 
or rather adopts in its machinery, the witchcraft of Norway and Lapland,which | need hardly say at present, high in vogue in New Yori, and the publisher of 
formerly was devoutly believed in, and even yet is not obsolete in the extreme | the selection before us is rendering an important service to it, inthus making 
jan arrangements e Fianotorie are m g taste. general exe- 
Tur Grumacer. By Muss Ellen ickering. New York : Winchester. '|cution likewise is both neat and correct, and we cordially the pub- 
This is a well-written and life-like novel, by @ practical and much approved 


Tur Macazine ror tHe Mittion.—Numbers I. and II. of this neat little 


Tae Tare or tas Crescent Crry. By the Poor Scholar.— 


lication as a judicious accession to any private musical library. 
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Deatu or Nichotas Esg.—With regret we have to announce the 
death of Nicholas Biddle, Esq, who for so long a time occupied so promineot @ 
sta’ion in regard to the monetary affairs of this country. He expired at Anda- 
lusia, ou Tuesday last, the 27th inst., in the 59th year of his age. ‘The follow- 
ing biographical sketch of this distinguished gentleman we take fiom the Phila-, 
delphia Gazette. 

** The subject of this notice commenced his collegiate studies in the Univer-. 
sity of Pennsylvania in this city. They were completed at Princeton, and when, 
only fifteen years old he rec eived the degree of A. B. in that institution, divid- 
ing the first honors of his class, of which he was the youngest member, with a 
student several years older than himself. He was early distinguished for his 
devotion to study, his ready acquisition of knowledge, his talent,and independent 
spirit. 


Mr. Biddle as his secretary, he then being in his nineteenth year. The period 
of this mission was one of extraordinary importance, and the duties required of 
him were of aresponsible and arduous nature. ‘Three years were spent by 
bun in Europe in travel, and durmg several months prior to his return home he 


was secretary to Mr. Monroe, then minister to England. 


of the writings which will compose the above volume. The series of papers 
under the title of Ot/apodiana will be remembered with admiration and pleasure, 
by readers in every section of the United States. Their rich variety of sub- 
ject; theiralternate humor and pathos ; the one natural, quiet, and irresistibly 


| laughable ; the other warm from the heart, and touching in its tenderness and 


beauty ; won for them the cordial and unanimous praise of the press throughouc 
the Union, and frequent laudatory notices trom the English journals. Reminis 

cences of early days; expositions of the Ludierous and the Burlesque, in amus- 
ing Anecdotes ; Limnings from Nature ; and * Records of the Heart,’ were 
among their prominent characteristics. It is not too much to say of the other 
Prose Writings whith the volume will contain, that although of a somewhat 
different character, they are in no respect infer or to the Otlapodiana, in their 
power to awaken and sustain interest. The Poetical Writings of Mr. Crark 
are too well known to require comment. ‘They have long been thoroughly 
established in the national heart, and have secured for the writer an enviable 


**In 1804, General Armstrong being appointed minister to France selected, - 
& @ppo reputation abroad.” 


‘he work will be embraced in four numbers, of ninety-six pages each, stereo- 
typed upon new types in the best manner, and printed upon fine white paper ; 
and the price will be but twenty-five cents for each number. Need we ask the 
interest of our friends, of the friends of the Departed, in behalf of the volume in 


question ! 


Jn Philadelphi Mr. Bi i \! 4 
Philadelphia again, Mr. Biddle was admitted to the bar, and commenced) Maw. Your. Vecat Seciary.—The Concert of thie 


the practice of the law. At the same time that he pursued his profession, he. 
devoted his !cisure hours to literary engagements, being one of the most able. 
and popular contributors to the Port Folio, a magazine in high favour, edited by. 
Joseph Dennie. In 1810 Mr. Biddle was elected to the Legislature. In that 
body he distinguished himself by his enlightened devotion to the public interests. 
He was the early advocate of genera! education, and made a report, accom- 
penied by a bill, for the establishment of a system of public schools throughou’ 
the State. 

* It was in the Legislature that Mr. Biddle first exhibited his attachment to! 
the project of a National Bank. ‘The charter of the old Bank expired in 1811.) 
and his first essay on the floor of the House is said to have been in opposition 
to a resolution instructing the Pennsylvania delegation in Congress to vote 
against the re-charter. This speech gained him considerable note at the time. 
He did not, however, then remain in the Legislature, but resumed his legal and’ 
literary pursuits, until the year 1814, when he was elected to the State Senate 
‘Tis was during a doubtful period of the war, and Mr. Biddle was active in de- 
vising measures for the defence of the State and city, which were adopted by 
the Senate. 

“On the restoration of peace, Mr. Biddle distinguished himself by the au | 
thorship of a report, adopted by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, in opposition 
to the views of the Hartford Convention. . He continued to serve in the Se-! 
nete until 1817. He was twice subsequently the Democratic candidate for 
Congress in the city, but his party was out-vored. 

“In 1819, by the appointment of Mr. Monroe, he became the Government; 
Director of the United States Bank, when that institution was in great difficul- 
ties. Langdon Cheves was then also elected President. Four years after- 
wards the latter resigned, and Mr. Biddle was elected in his stead. 

* From the period of this election, twenty years ago, until the bank ceased 
to exist in its national character, Mr. Biddle continued to preside over it | 
Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to his motives at any period of his 
administration of its vast and complicated affairs, it is not to be questioned, 
that he brought to bear upon it the whole powers of his clear and cultivated, 
= and never wearied in the performance of any duty pertaining to his 
office. | 

* During the struggle of the bank for its existenee, Mr. Biddle laboured with 
a zealand ability that few contemporary statesmen or financiers could have ex-, 
celled. Jn this remark we mean not to applaud his prudence or the extent of 
his forecast. Were it our purpose todraft a mere eulogium, and not an honest, 
outline of his career, we shonld be compelled to admit that a different line of 
policy on bis part in the outset of the contest between the Bank and President) 
Jackson, might have secured a different fate for the institution. | 

‘The incidents of this contest, and the events subsequent to the expiration, 
of the national charter, are too familiar to require particular mention. Dif- 


ferent opinions —as personal feelings or interests, or political sympathies, dic- | 


tate, must be entertained respecting the share of Mr. Biddle in the government} 
of the bank, and the acts which led to its prostration after the State charter! 


was postponed from Thursday last to Thursday next the 7th inst. 


Park Trearre.—By advertisement we perceive that this house will be re- 
opened for the Spring season, on Monday evening next; the particulars ef 


| the entertainments are not announced at the time we go to press. 


Bowery Tuearre.—The melodramas of Butchers of Ghent” and 
* The Bottle Imp” are drawing here most crowded houses, nightly. Even 
with the very low prices, we understand that the average receipts of each night 
are upwards of five hundred dollars. 

Oxyueic Tueatre.—As we anticipated, the opera of “ Cinderella” is a 
decided hit, and, as regards the treasury, it is a pity that the walls of this 
house are not elastic. ee evening persons have to turn away, from ina- 
bility to find a seat. Mr. Holland, one of the best actors in low comedy on the 
stage, took his benefit here on Thursday evening: the performances being 
“John Prettyjohn & Co,” “ Cinderella,” and ** Bears not Beasts.” Need 


we say that the benefit was a bumper ! 
- 
*,” K. K. Jones, Esq., of Chicago, is appointed our Agent for that distriet. 
*,* Tux Axcio American will be on sale at Redding & Co’s., No, 8 State 
Street, Boston. 


HORRIBLE CALAMITY. 

EXPLOSION OF THE PRINCETON’S GREAT GUN. 

DEATH OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE—OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY—OF 
COMMODORE KENNON—OF VIRGIL MAXCY—OF MR. GARDNER, N Y., &c. &c. 
The following frightful intelligence we obtain from an eye witness. 

' ‘To day the Princeton made another excursion, having on board several hun- 

‘dred guests. 

The ship proceeded down the river below Mount Vernon, and on its return, 

when in about twenty minutes run of Alexandria, the large gun on the bow was 

fired, it being the second or third time it had been discharged with ball, and the 
usual service charge, and, exploding at the breech, spread death and destruc- 
tion on the deck. 

_ Among the victims are those named above. It is said several of the gunners, 

crew, &c., belonging to the ship, were killed or mortally wounded, and several 

others are missing. 

The breech of the gun was severed, and carried away the bulwark of the 
ship opposite to it. It was the iron fragments, it is supposed, which struck 
‘down so many on board, and who could not have been behind the gun. 

Capt. Stockton, we learn, is among the wounded, but it is thought he is not 

seriously injured. 

| Col. Benton was likewise injured. We understand that none of the iron 


had been granted. Perhi t thls day, when every member of this commu-) : f 
erode oped exer pe tenteometesr. | fragments struck him, but that the concussion stunned him severely, as well as 


nity is more or less operated upon by influences — his judgment in the) 
case, it is not possible to arrive at a view of it, which will satisfy all enquirers. | 


several others. 


We forbear, also, apon other motives, to touch its merits. We all know that!| The accident took place about sunset. 


the bank, from being rich and powerful, is an utter wreck ; and it is not our!’ A steamboat from Alexandria, which was passing was sent back to town, 
part to say what share either the living or the dead have had in its downfall. : 
j \‘and returned with several surgeons. The Princeton yet lies at anchor at the 
di, ge 5 


“Mr. Biddle was a man whose mind, acquirements, and manners, woul 
have distinguished him in any sphere. He was ambitious, as few men are not! 


place where the frightful accident occurred, with the bodies on board. Most of 


who become eminent. His perseverance never failed him. Intent upon a) 'the guests have arrived in the city. 
purpose, he never gave it up while a a of oe remained. He! ‘The President of the United States, who was on board at the time of the 
was fertile in expedients, quick in perception, clear in his judgments. | explosion, but who escaped unhurt, remains with the bodies on board. We un- 


‘His presence won respect, his address confidence. His conversation was} 
rendered engaging by a ready fancy, fluent expression, and draughts upon a, 


richly stored memory. As a member of private society, these qualities ren- |) 
‘announcement. ‘The astounding event renders us unfit to make any remarks 


cered him the object of constant attention and regard.” 


Weritines or the tare Wittis Gaytorp Crarx.—Few writers have 


‘derstand the Princeton will come up in the morning. 


We have stopped the press at 9 o'clock, P.M., to make the above melancholy 


of ourown. We can only record the sad occurrence. 
The same number of our paper which contains the unfortunate Gilmer’s ad- 


enjoyed a larger share of popularity, of more justly deserved approbation than)! thes 
nts, 


the late lamented Mr. Clark of Philedelphia. There breathed such an air of! 
philanthrophy in all his works, his perceptions were so keen, his fancy was so 
luxuriant, and his poetic ris so pure, that we cannot doubt the success of a col- 
lection of his literary remains. This we rejoice to perceive is about to be 
made, under the direction of the very man best calculated to do them justice 
and bring them properly before tke public. We extract the following from 


The Knickerbocker for the present month, and, in common with thousands, | 
'tendance is requested. 


shall impatiently wait for the forthcoming treat. 
The admirers of one of the most popular contributors that this Magazine} 
ever enjoyed, will be glad to meet with the following announcement : 
Burgess, Stringer and Company, corner of Broadway and Ann-street, 
New York, have in press the Literary Remains of the late Writs Gaytorp 
Crark, ineluding the Ollapodiana Papers, with several other of his Prose Writ- 


| 
jin this number of our paper, was written by the lamented Upshur, just starting 


The last paragraph in the official notice respecting the Canadian prisoners, 
le the excursion, and are the last words he ever wrote. 


| P.S.—We learn that the President has just arrived in the city. 
From the Madisonian—Extra, Feb. 28. 


MEETING of the ST. GEORGE’S CRICKET CLUB will be held at Clake & 
Brown’s New Room, on Monday Evening, the 4th March, at 7 o'clock. Punctual at- 
WM. JACKSON, Secretary. 
New York, Feb. 29, 1844. Mar, 2-it. 
NO AMATEURS ON THE FLUTE.—Mr. Barton, (pupil of the late C. Nicholson,) 
respectfully begs to announce that it is his intention to give instruction on the Flute. 
Mr. Barton professes to teach according to the method purified by the celebrated master, 
Charles Nicholsen. 
Forterms and particulars eeenne may be made at Signor Godone, Music Store, 
Broadway, and Mr. Stoddart’s Pianoforte mgnufactory. Jan. 20-tf. 


ings, not less esteemed by the public ; including also his ‘ Spirit of Life,’ a 
choice but comprehensive selection from the Poetieal Contributions to the Lite- 
rature of his Country ; together with a Memoir; to be edited by his twin-bro- 
ther, Lewis Gaytorp Crark, Editor of the Knickersocker Magazine. ‘The 


LASS TEACHING.—Mr, BARTON (at the request of severa! Amateurs of the Flute) 
has opened two classes, of five pupils in each class. There wiil be a junior class for 
begingers, and another for those who have made some progress on the instrument. The 
list for names will be found at Messrs. Firth & Hall’s, Messrs. Atwill’s, Hewitt's, Millett's, 
Chambers modera Feb. 


& Godone’s music stores. Terms te. . m, 


publishers do not consider it necessary for them to enlarge upon the character 
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REPUBLICATION OF THE 
LONDON QUARTERLY, EDINBURGH, FOREIGN QUARTERLY 
AND WESTMINSTER REVIEWS, 


AND 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
TERMS.—( Payment to be made in Advance). 

For the four Quarterly Reviews..-..- 00 per annum. 

Biackwood’s Magazine (monthly)..... 

* four Reviews and Hiiackwood'’s Magazine......... 


CLUBBING. 

Four copies of any or ail of the above works will be sent to one address on payment of 

the regular subscription for three —the fourth copy being gratis. 
PREMIUMS. 

AS a premium to new subscribers the following offer is made :— 

Any one subscribing to BLackwoop’s MaGazine, for Is44, and paying $3, will be pre- 
sented with a copy of the preceding volume ; and will be entitled to receive any of the 
previous volumes on payment of $1 each. 

Any one subscribing to the rour Ruviews for 1844, and paying $8, will be entitled to 
his choice of the LDINBURGH or FoREIGN QUARTERLY for the preceding year gratis ; and 
may also receive any of the previous years of cither of those two Reviews on payment 
of $l a year for each. 

In lieu of the above offer, any one subsenbing ty ALL THE WoRKs for one year, and pay- 
ing $10, shall be entitled to receive a complete set of the Reprint of the 

DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
Comprising four large volumes of that popular work ; 
Or, any one subscribing for ALL THE Works for one year, and paying $10, shall be pre- 
sented with three volumes of the Reprint of 
BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 
Contaiming numerous engravings and itustrations by Cruikshank, 
Or, with four volumes of the 
METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 
fAnd will also be entitled to receive any additional volumes of enther of the two last 
named works at the rate of $1 each. = 

“«* These premiums can only be allowed when the payments are made at, or remitted direct to. 
the Publication office. 

Ail Communications should be addressed (Post-paid or Franked) to 

LEONARD SCOTT & Co.. Publishers, 112 Fulton-street, New York. 

Mar. 2-2t. 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS—PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 
EMBELLISHED WITH UPWARDS OF 30 ENGRAVINGS IN EACiL NUMBER 
MULE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, Established May 14, Pictured Family 

Newspaper, containing Essays on Pubhe Affairs. Literature, Fine Arts, The Drama, 
Sporting Intelligence, Science, and a record of allthe events of the week at home, abroad, 


! EW AND BEAUTIFUL COLLECTION OF CHURCH MUSIC — Copyright of each 
} Page Secured.—-At the New World Office, 30 Aun-street, wew York, silk Bei 
'THOVEN COLLECTION OF SACRED MUSIC, comprising thenics new first arranged 
‘trom the instrumental compositions of Beethoven, Hadyu, Mozart, and other eminent 
‘\composers , and Origigal Tunes, Chants, and Anthems: the whole harmonized in Four 
‘Parts, with an accoinpaniment for the Organ. ‘lo which is prefixed a new Method of In- 
‘struction in the Rudimeits of Music, and the ait of reading with intonation, by BE. IVEs 
W. ALPERSana H. C. TIMM. 

' This book has been prepared by three distinguished and expericneed Professors, and 
differs frou the ordimary books of Church Music, in the following particulars :—Ist The 
|Music which jt contains is such as can be found in no other book, every pege of it beme 
‘copyrighted 2d. It is complete in its arrangement, the voice parts standing in their pro- 
jper order, with separate score fur the organ. Sd. The words of the entire hymn are 
\priuted so as to be easily read with the Music. 4th. It will contaim all the metres used 
in all the churches of different denonunations, us well as ail the service of the Lpiscopal 
iChurches, including the Festivals. Sth. lt is got up m a far superior style to any book ot 
ithe kind which has appeared in this country, being printed yn a sarge and open page, with 
lentirely new types. 
| ‘This collectiou is not, as its naime would seem to luiply, made up entiely of selections 

from the works ot Beethoven, but trom those of Mozart, Hadyn, Cramer, PieyelisSteibelt, 

Kalliwoda, Carter, Vulpius, Winter, A. Hasse, Herold, Hoffmeister, Ries, Bellini, Van- 

Hoderman,&c.,&c Where are many admirabie original contributions by the Eéitors 
themselves, with many of the exquisite old German Chorais, harmonized by that profound 

| Rink. Besides appropriate psalms and hyions for every occasion, it contam~= 
the whole of the Church service, with anthems, &c., &c., for particular days and season 

‘lof the year. 
| The work is admirable in form, and 1s printed us clearly as the finest copperplate en- 

igraving: the parts are arranged in proper order, and the eye is not annoyeu by the accu- 

mulation of useless figures ; for a full organ payt is aflixedto every piece of music through 

‘the book. The tunes are well voiced—great attention having been given to the melodia! 

‘isuccession of each part —thus rendering the most dificult of them comparatively easy of 
jexecution. Everything ts strictly aud beautifuliy harmonized; nich, without being ab- 

jstruse—pleasing. Without being paltry. The words are selected with great care, coni- 
prising many of the most beautiful sacred poems in our language. There is an instruc- 

‘uen vook appended to the work, by Mr. lves—who has lad twenty years’ experience 1: 
teaching—w hich cannot fail to advance the pupil at a perfect railroad pace 
, Price $l acopy ; 8% for twelve copies. Choirs supplied on hberal terms. Address 

Keb. 24-3". J. WINCHESTER, Publisher, 30 Ann-street. 


LIFE PH.LS —'To those of sedentary habits, and whose employment is lie - 

cessarily more of a mental than of a physical nature, good health although seldom 
‘possessed by them is nevertheless an almost lnoispensabie requisite. Some constitutions 
avd dispositions require an active use of the muscles oi the body ; deny them this, and 
‘nature resents the offence by sinking into melancholy and repming—mental vigor and 
‘elasticity droops and decays—hope dies, and frequently a prewature and jash death's 


__. jehosen rather than life. Students, Teachers, Clergymen, atid others, whose care and 


‘most auxious thought ts constantly being called forth, can hope to: bat little pleasure in 
[their high and importaut undertakings, unless seconded by a proper buoyancy of spirit ane 
vigor of mind. To secure this, then, becomes the first consideration of every individual, 
and the fine balsamic preparation, PARR’s LIFE PILLS, of all mediemes, is without dis- 
ipute the best calculated to produce a fine flow of apiiwal spirts,a clear head, and a reacy 
perception. 


or in the Colonies ; the whole illustrated ina high style of art by engravers of the first,” Sold retail in boxes, 25 and 50 cents cach, by all the most respectable druggists tm thc 


eminence, printed in a form convenient tor binding, and comprising 16 PAGES and 45 
COLUMNS OF LETTER PRESS, 11. 4 typography consistent with the beauty and neat- 
ness of the Embellishments. 


icity of New York, and wholesale of Thomas Roberts & Co., No. 304 Broadway, 24 Floor 
lAgents for all the Canadas, Alfred Savage & Co ,"druggists, Montreal Feb. j0-3in. 


The Proprietors of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS have no longerx to usher beg! | OUQUETS.—W. RUSSELL, Florist, &c., Henry-st., near the South Ferry, Brooklyn 
fore the world « mere prospectus of a purpose and desigu. The project which they at) respectiuliy iutorms his friends and the Public, tat be can supply them with Bou- 
first conceived in a spirit of sanguine ambition, has within a comparatively short period, quets, Cut Flowers, &c., of the best qualities, and at the lowest prices o! the Season.— 
been crowned with the most gratitying and unprecedented success. With the rapidity of Urders left at the Garden, or at Mr. W. Jackson's Bookstore, 177 Broadway, N.Y., wil! 


tropical vegetation, their seed has grown to fruit, and the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


NEWS is now the only FAMILY NEWSPAPER, properly so characterized, which, ex- | 


ceeding all its coutemporaries inthe amount of public patronage allotted to it, can claima 
CIRCULATION OF 50,000 

and proudly takes rank 4s the first of all the weekly journals of the empire. 

_ ‘The fact is a source of mingled gratitude and pride—of pridc, because no expedicnts of 

imposition— ho mean subte:fages have been resorted to, but a stand has been inade upon 


the simple merits of a system which its propretors have only now to study Le improve into | 
as much perfection as anewspapercan attain. Tothe ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, | 


the community are indebted for the first combination of all the varieties of public intelli- 
gence, With the fertile and exhaustless resources of the fine arts—the development of a 
new and beautiful means of extending and contiruung the interests of society over all the 
topies within the circle of its life and action—the giving brighter presence and more vivid 
and palpable character and reality to every salient point and feature inthe great panorama, 
of publiclife. 

Aud in the cementing of this new and happy union, the Editor of this newspaper has 
sought no adventitious aids to attain his purpose of success. He has not pandered to the 
prejudices of the high, ner the passions of the lower orders of society,—he has avowed, 
the countenance of no party in the state or among the people, but taking the high ground 
of neutrality, has contented himself with the advocacy of justice, morality and truth—to 
raise the standard of public virtue—to palliate the distresses of the poor—to aid the be- 
nevolence of the rich—to give a healthy moral tone to the working of our social system 


—to uphold the great principles of humanity—to promote science— encourage belles letters _ 
and beaux arts—foster gemus and help the oppressed—in a word, to entist all the nobler | 
influences which impe! the progress of civilization and tend to dignify the character alike | 


of nations as of men. This should be the enlarged purpose of the honest public journal- 
ist, and to take its humble part inthe promotion of such purpose ts the cherished and 
avowed ambition of the IuLustrRaTED Lonpon NEws. 

To achieve this, the proprietors have not scrupled to enlist the first available talent, 
both in literature and art, and the consequence has been a declaration of public opision. 
in their favor and the recorded encouragement and welcome of the whole provincial press.) 

When this beautiful work is considered in all its details—the talent and skill of the; 
artists—the elaborate execution of the engraver, notwithstanding the rapidity with which, 
many of the engravings have been done—the varied talent displayed fi the editorial de-| 
partment —the beauty of its priuting—the quality of its paper, and, unlike all other news-| 
pape-s, is well worthy of preservation, forming as it does a splendid volume every halt] 
year, and a work of art never surpassed,—besides various other items whica could be 
enumerated, it must be acknow.edged, that in these days of cheap literature, it 1s beyond, 
comparison the greatest wonder that ever issued from the press. 


*,* The great success of the Illustrated London News renders it necessary that the} | 


public should be on their guard that inferior publications are not substituted for this paper 

IP The * Illustrated London News” is published every Saturday, and may be had, if order- 
ed, of W. F. BROUGH, 304 Broadway. | 
N.B.—Also all the back numbers. Feb. 17-tf. 
MPORTANT LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENT.—ORIGINAL EDITIONS OF THE 

BRITISH REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES, Imported at greatly reduced Prices.—The 
subscribers having completed their arrangements with the English publishers are now 
enabled to supply the leading Reviews and Magazines, at such reduced prices as to bring) 
them within the means of all these wishing to possess the original copies. The superiority! 
of these editions, without abridgement, large handsome type, and clear white paper, as well as! 
the advantage of receiving them immediately on the asrival of the steamers, offer induce-, 
ments that will insure an extensive circulation; and in submitting the followimg list of, 
prices, they hope that the undertaking will receive the patronage of their former triends., 
and the public generally. Terms, annualiy:—London Quarterly Review, $3 50; Edin-| 
burgh Review, $3 50; Foreign Quarterly Review, $3 50; Westminster Review, $3 50 ; 
The Four $12; Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, $3; Dublin University Magazine, $4. 

/ MASON & TUTTLE, Publishers, &c , 

Feb 17. 128 Nassau-st., opposite Clinton Hall. 

COMPLETION OF 
THE PENNY CYCLOPJEDIA 
OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

Forming Twenty-seven Volumes, extending to Fourtcen Thousand Pages. 

N the title of this Work the word penny is only received as indicative of its extreme, 

cheapness. Every article in the Work is an original contribution, paid for at a rate to! 
secure, as far as payment is Concerned, the highest talent and know!edge, not only of 
this country, but of foreign states. The Lirexary ExPeNnDITURE alone upon each Volume, 
has exceeded £1200, making a TOTAL of £33,000. In addition, the Work is fully illustrated) 
with Woopcurts, the cost of which has amgunted to more than £8000, being a total ex-| 
penditure upon the Literature and Art alone of upwards of Forty Thousand Pounds. The 
Penny CycLop#p1a may therefore, as a sTANDaRD Work, enter into competition in the 
= essentials of fulness and accuracy with any existing Cyclopedia, whatever may be its 
cost. 

The twenty-seventh Volume, completing the work. and complete sets of the Cyclopx- 
dia, price $45, for sale by Edmund Baldwin, 155 Broadway, Agent for the PENNY MaGa- 
Lipraky oF UsEFUL KNowLEpGE, CHAMBER’s EDINBURGH JOURNAL, and al] the 
Publications of the Society fos the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. Feb. 17-tf. 


be punctually attended to. Early notice wi)! particularly oblige W. R. Dec. 16, 


JOSEPH GILLOTI’S STEEL PENS. 
I[E Subscriber begs to call the attention of the TRADE to his Stock of the above we!! 
known and highly estecmed Pens, consisting mm part of the following: — 
| ‘The ** Principality Pen,” No. 1, extra fine points. 
Do do 2, fine do 
Do do 3, medium do 
The design of this Pen is to give a beautiful degree of elasticity, at the same time it 
‘possesses sufficient strength to renderit durable ; by varying the fitness of the points, it is 
hoped the diflereut styles of hand writing way be sutted. 
| Joseph Gillott’s Caligraphic Pen, No 5—a rst quality article, on cards. hoch package 
of a groce, contains six highly finished vignettes, us follows :— 
Abbotsford, Stratford- upon-Avon, 
|Newstead Abbey, Kenilworth Castle, 
iVhe Pavihon, Brighton, ‘the Custom House, and St Paul's Cathe- 
dral, London. 
| No.9and 10—The Wasutneton PrN, very superior for its elasticity and delicacy cf 
[point ; observe, this artiele is ornamented with an embossed head of Washington. 
| The quality of the above is equal! to any ever offered in the U, States, and they are put 
jup ina style of 
UNSURPASSED ELEGANCE. 


Also, on hand, a complete stock ot old favorite Pens, viz :- 


Patent, Magnum Bonum, 
Victoria, Damascus, 
| Eagle, New York Fountain, 


Peruvian, 
ou cards and in boxes. 

The pubiic will best guard against the imposition of counterfeits by observing oi each 
genuine Pen, the maker’s name is stamped in full “* Joseph Gillott” and en every pack- 
age a fac simile of his signature. For sale by stationers, and wholesale, by 

HENRY JESSOP, 91 Joht-street, corner of Gold 

A few prime Quarto Copying Presses, ** Gillott’s,” also for sale. Noy. 4-ly. 


J M. TRIMBLE, Carpenter, Theatre Alley, (between Ann and Beekman-streets,) New 
e York. 
US Jobbing of every description executed on the most reasonable terms. 
I> Rooms of every description fitted up Neatly, Speedily, and ewes 
May 27-3m. 


RIVATE BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, uncer the di 
rection of Mrs HENRY WRE «KS, No 2 Albion Place, Fourth Street, N.Y. 
ReEFERENCcES.—Rev. Dr. Lyell, Rev. L. P. W. Balch, Josiah Archbald, Esq., Edward 
Whitehouse, Esq., Edward F. Sanderson, Esq., Ven’ble Archdeacon Cummins, (Island of 
Trinidad), Hon. W. Burnley, (island of Trinidad), Anthony Esq., (British 
Consul), Joseph Blain, Esq., Joseph Fowler, Esq., Arent 8S. Depeyster, Esq., i. Peugnet, 
jEsq., Alex. Von Pfister, Esq., Dr. Wetherill, (Philadelphia), Joseph Lawton, Esq , (Char- 
jleston), Capt. W. Salter, U.S.N., Dr. Beales, Dr. T ©. Porter, Dr. Bartlett, Ramsay 
Crooks, Esq., Wm. Muir, Esq., (British Cousul,New Orleans), Robert Slark, Esq., (New 
Orleans.) Aug. 19-1f. 
OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

| RHE Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 
‘succeeding day, viz :— 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
} York Liverpool, 
Cambridge, W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
||England, S. Bartlett, ‘Tune 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 
Montezuma, (new |A. W. Lowber, ‘July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16/Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
‘Europe, 'A.G Furber, Aug. Dec. 1, April I/Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 


‘New York, Thos. B.Cropper,|Aug.16, Dec. 16, Aprill6Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June } 
{Columbus, 1G. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1 Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 
| Yorkshire, (new) |D.G. Bailey. Sept.16, Jan. 16, May 16'Nov. 1. Mar. 1, July 1 

Those ships are pot surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo- 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
lest attention will always be paid to promote the comfoit and convenience of passengers. 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
description will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 
nished by the stewards if required. 

Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 


For freight or passage, apply to 
GOODHUE & Co., 64 South-street, or 
C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., 
Feb. 3. and to BARING, BROTHERS & €o., Liverpoo). 
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